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Week Ending Friday, March 24, 1989 


Proclamation 5943—National 
Agriculture Day, 1989 
March 18, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


American agriculture is a vital resource 
for the world. People around the globe 
share in our harvests—and our prayers for 
bountiful crops each year. 


Our country is blessed with fertile land, a 
benevolent climate, and generations of 
skilled farmers who have the will and the 
capacity to provide enough food and fiber 
for this Nation and for much of the rest of 
the world as well. 


As the most efficient agricultural produc- 
ers in history, Americans appreciate the 
value of technological and scientific ad- 
vances in agriculture. We understand the 
need to conserve soil and water, and to pro- 
tect the environment. 


Today, Americans are determined to 
build on this proud heritage of productive 
agriculture. We are determined to promote 
the industry and commerce that enable our 
crops to reach and remain competitive in 
markets at home and abroad. 


In recognition of the role of agriculture in 
our daily life and our life as a Nation, the 
Congress, by House Joint Resolution 117, 
has designated March 20, 1989, as “National 
Agriculture Day” and has authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 20, 1989, as Nation- 
al Agriculture Day. I call upon the people 
of the United States to observe this day 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighteenth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 


the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 
George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:40 a.m., March 20, 1989] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 20. 


Remarks at the Swearing-In Ceremony 
for Thomas R. Pickering as United 
States Representative to the 

United Nations 


March 20, 1989 


The President. We were reminiscing in 
the Oval Office with the Pickerings. And 
Barbara and I had visited them in four dif- 
ferent posts: Jordan, Israel, Nigeria, and El 
Salvador. And in all likelihood, we will be 
visiting them in a fifth post. [Laughter] 

But this is a proud day, I think, for the 
country, certainly for Tom and Tom’s 
family, and for the Foreign Service. Ambas- 
sador Pickering, as we all know, is a skilled 
diplomat, a veteran of high-priority tough 
assignments. He is one of only five FSO’s 
[Foreign Service Officers] that hold the 
rank of Career Ambassador. He’s had exten- 
sive global experience, diplomatic experi- 
ence that includes in a broad sense the 
Middle East, Central America, Africa. And 
now he’s assuming a very important job. 

I take the U.N. very seriously, and I’m 
pleased with the changes that have been 
taking place there. I salute, incidentally, his 
predecessor, my friend Dick Walters, who is 
with us today, for helping effect some of 
the changes, particularly on the financial 
side. I believe that the Secretary-General, 
an old friend of ours, Javier Perez de Cuel- 
lar, is doing a good job; and he deserves our 
support. 

The U.N.’s Nobel Peace Prize for peace- 
keeping is a sign of new respect for the 
organization. And the U.N. is on the right 
track for reform. It is now certainly a more 
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effective organization, and I expect under 
Tom’s prodding that will continue—that 
reform momentum. Signs of greater politi- 
cal seriousness must continue. A case in 
point has been the approach to Cuba and 
human rights. As a result of the recent U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights meeting in 
Geneva, Cuba’s human rights record will be 
in the spotlight. I’d like to have seen a con- 
tinuation of that mission, but nevertheless, 
it has been spotlighted there. And I’m 
counting on Tom Pickering to make sure 
that the question of human rights in Cuba 
maintains an appropriately high profile and 
stays high on the United Nations agenda. 

The U.N. can be a force for peace, a 
forum for resolving conflict. And as proof of 
this, consider its instrumental role in the 
Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan, in the 
Iran-Iraq war—a very important role there. 
It’s an important place in the international 
arena. There was a time when a lot of us 
got pessimistic about the U.N. role in peace- 
keeping—our interests mainly in the eco- 
nomic and social end. But I think both now 
are on the track towards significant im- 
provement. 

My point man there at the U.N., working 
with the Secretary and me, will be Tom 
Pickering, an able, articulate advocate for 
our administration’s foreign policy. And so, 
it’s a delight for me—and I seldom speak 
for the Secretary of State or the Vice Presi- 
dent, but it’s a delight for all of us, we 
three—to join his family and all of you in 
saluting Tom Pickering. And now, with no 
further ado, Jim, if you would do the 
honors, I will grab my toe mark here. 
[Laughter] Here we are. Here’s your toe 
mark. [Laughter] 


[At this point, Ambassador Pickering was 
sworn in.] 


Ambassador Pickering. President and 
Mrs. Bush, Vice President Quayle, Secretary 
Baker, family and friends. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President, for your very kind 
words and your strong and ringing endorse- 
ment. And thank you both for being here 
with me this morning at this very important 
event in my life and in my hope to serve 
our country as well as possible. 

Your faith and confidence in me and 
through me and the American Foreign 
Service is a special mark of honor for me 
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and for all of us, many of whom are here 
with me today, who serve in the American 
Foreign Service. I think I share with Jim 
Lilley, who will soon be the next Ambassa- 
dor in Beijing, a unique and historical dis- 
tinction. We will be the first Ambassadors 
in American history to serve a President 
who knows just everything—more about 
our jobs than we do. [Laughter] That’s a 
heavy load, but I will be on my toes in New 
York to try to do the best I possibly can in 
this endeavor. And I think it’s symbolic that 
just a few minutes ago, Mr. President, a 
number of members of the Cabinet staff 
took all the dead wood out of this office. 
[Laughter] 

Because this administration has already 
shown its interest, there is a new excite- 
ment in New York at the United Nations. 
As an institution under the able leadership 
of the Secretary-General, who was a com- 
panion and colleague of yours, it has made 
real progress over the last few years in 
peacemaking and in peacekeeping: in Af- 
ghanistan, in the Iran-Iraq war, and now in 
the Angola-Namibia settlement. It has sup- 
ported free elections everywhere and the 
benefits of the market economies. It has 
helped with programs in the area of narcot- 
ics, in international terrorism, in human 
rights, and in national development. And it 
has begun building a program of far-reach- 
ing reforms. 

This has been a result not only of our 
own policies but of changing views in the 
Soviet Union and elsewhere, and particular- 
ly the work of a number of my distin- 
guished predecessors. And I want to men- 
tion particularly Dick Walters, who is here 
with us this morning. He has been a terrific 
predecessor, a great man to break in a new 
Ambassador, and—along with the very able 
staff of the mission in New York and the 
people who work on this subject at the 
State Department—has been an enormous 
help. Mr. Secretary, John Bolton, I look for- 
ward to working very closely with you in 
the days ahead on our policy at the United 
Nations. 

It is a time for us to look ahead, cautious- 
ly, but I think optimistically, in New York. 
U.N. reform can and should continue. 
Peacemaking in areas as remote, but as im- 
portant, as Cambodia and the Western 
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Sahara, and even in Cyprus, now show 
some sign of progress. Peacekeeping tasks 
are likely to continue to grow. Help in Cen- 
tral America will certainly be important in 
verifying a balanced agreement which in- 
cludes the provisions for democratic proc- 
esses in Nicaragua, dealing with global cli- 
mate change with the environment, with 
human rights. And as you mentioned, Mr. 
President, especially for Cuba, where for 
the first time it is prominent in the world’s 
agenda of human rights questions—will be 
high on my agenda, and I accept your in- 
struction and will certainly proceed to con- 
tinue to keep it there. Similarly, narcotics 
and terrorism, chemical weapons, and many 
other issues will be on our plate in New 
York. 

Mr. Secretary and Mr. President, you are 
both here in this place sending a special 
signal, a special signal of support for me and 
our foreign policies in the U.N. I don’t 
know how this will be received in New 
York, but I can assure you that for the first 
time in my history 110 percent of my 
family has taken this opportunity to attend 
a swearing-in. [Laughter] 

I’m delighted as well to see so many 
friends here. But I do want to mention one 
special friend and supporter, without whom 
this day would not be possible. Alice has 
been part of a foreign service team with me 
for many years. She has done a fantastic 
amount of work around the world, much of 
it unsung. Indeed, I feel often I get the 
recognition and she gets the tough jobs. 
However that may be, I hope you will all 
consider with me that this is her day today 
as much as it is anyone else’s. And I want to 
thank her from this platform for all that she 
has done; because she represents, as many 
others in the Foreign Service represent, the 
best in the way of loyalty and devotion to 
the ideals of the United States in unstinting 
service to our country. She very much took 
the oath with me, as she has six times 
before. And I’m delighted that she is here, 
and I hope that she will share in the recog- 
nition that’s being accorded to me here 
today. 

Thank you again, all of you, for being 
here. Tomorrow we leave for New York to 
take up a new assignment. I know I can say 
with safety that we will see all of you there 
from time to time—[laughter|—and I say 


with genuine sincerity that we look forward 
to seeing you there. Thank you again, very, 
very much. 

The President. Barbara and I are going to 
ask Alice and Tom to come into the Oval 
Office, and it might be a nicer way to greet 
all of you that have come over to pay your 
respects to him. And so, if you don’t mind 
kind of filing through, we’d like to welcome 
you there, and just a quick handshake and 
then you'll be summarily thrown out by— 
[laughter|—Joseph Reed, who knows how to 
do this because he’s been at the U.N. for a 
long time. 


Note: The President spoke at 10 a.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Vernon A. Walters, 
former U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations, and Joseph Reed, Chief of Proto- 
col-designate at the Department of State 
and former Under Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. Secretary of State James A. 
Baker III administered the oath of office. In 
his remarks, the Ambassador referred to his 
wife, Alice Pickering, and to John Bolton, 
Assistant Secretary of State-designate for 
International Organizations. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a White House Briefing for 
the State Legislators Working Group 


March 20, 1989 


The President. Well, let me just say in the 
beginning here I’m delighted to see all of 
you here—forerunner of things to come in 
the electoral process—because we do have 
to shift gears and look ahead to redistricting 
and to all the political process that you’ve 
participated in and in which you have been 
leaders. And so, we don’t want to neglect 
anything that has to do with building our 
numbers. I’m glad to see Lee Atwater down 
there. And I can say that he and Jean— 
where’s Jeannie Austin? Do I see her here? 
But in any event, they have d. 1¢e a fantastic 
job getting going at the Republican Nation- 
al Committee. And I’m glad to see Mary 
here, and of course Deb Anderson here, 
coming out of your elected ranks, here in 
the White House now. So, I hope that we'll 
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have a sensitive White House: a White 
House sensitive to the political require- 
ments out there from people that are seek- 
ing election. And one thing I wanted to 
urge was recruitment: getting good candi- 
dates in the State races, as well as those that 
are for Federal office. And I wanted to let 
you know that we want to assist in every 
way possible on that. 

In terms of Washington, DC, I think 
things are off to a reasonably good start. I 
got here, and with the help of Governor 
Sununu down there and many others in this 
room, why, we addressed ourselves right up 
front with one of the—I guess the biggest 
problem, and that is how we feel the deficit 
should be brought down. And we’re going 
to keep plugging away, working with the 
Congress. We have to do that, want to do 
that, will do that to get this problem solved. 
And it is one that there will be some give- 
and-take on it but the ideas we’ve proposed 
are sensible. They are in keeping with the 
way I ran for office and the way many of 
you that ran this time ran for office. And I 
am convinced that we can get a good deal, 
project that budget deficit down with finali- 
ty, and do it without doing what the Ameri- 
can people don’t want, and that is raising 
taxes. We’ve got to do it with holding the 
line on taxes, not raise them. And I believe 
that the proposals we made are very sensi- 
ble in that regard. 

But in any event, we’re off and running 
on that. Our Cabinet’s in place. We’re 
doing reasonably well in terms of our other 
agenda. I’m very pleased with the start that 
our drug czar is making—first testing 
waters in a sense, because this is a new job. 
It’s a coordinative job. But Bill is a good, 
strong leader, and he will certainly meet 
the deadline of coming up with a plan that 
is required under the law in 6 months. But 
it’s going to be more than that, because in 
the meantime, we’re, as you’ve seen, taking 
certain actions in the administration that I 
think are appropriate in this regard. We’re 
moving forward with legislation on educa- 
tion that I’m pledged to go forward with. I 
think our environmental leader, Bill Reilly, 
is off to a good start—went to a conference 
in Europe, in England, and in a meeting 
with Margaret Thatcher, put the U.S. out 
front on the whole CFC [chlorofluorocar- 
bon] question. And so, we’re moving. But 
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we need your suggestions. We are going to 
be reaching out to you all. And I’m just 
delighted to see you here. And I'll be glad 
to take a question or two before we turn 
the agenda back. John, did I interrupt? 
Were you in the middle of something? 

Mr. Sununu. No. 

The President. But this is an important 
meeting for us. We want to keep you tuned 
in, and we want to ask your support and 
leadership out across the country. 


Gubernatorial Races 


Q. Mr. President, I’m from Virginia. As 
you know, Virginia has a very important 
election this year for Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, and attorney general. And I 
know that your high priority is to get back 
to Virginia and New Jersey this year, but I 
thought the members of the press might 
want to know how important you consider 
this. [Laughter] 

The President. Nice slow ball. [Laughter] 
No, I do, and as you know, there are these 
two States that have the special timing 
here. And I’ve said all along—said it last 
year before I was elected—the importance 
that we place on Governors because we be- 
lieve in the federalist system. Some of the 
soundest advice in the campaign came from 
the Governors and from State reps and 
leaders in the various State legislatures, be- 
cause they’re out on the delivering end. 
They’re out on the cutting edge. And so, 
this Governors race in Virginia—we have 
an opportunity to pick up a seat. In New 
Jersey we want to hold—Tom Kean leaving. 
So, we will put the proper emphasis from 
here. Lee Atwater’s already begun working 
on setting our priorities and how much help 
we can give from the national [committee] 
on that. But I’m glad you raised it because 
it is key. 

Presidential Appointments/Semiautomatic 
Assault Rifles/Fight Against Drugs 

Q. Mr. President, two things: Number 
one, as a legislator who in the past has 
always had the NRA [National Rifle Associa- 
tion] backing, I want to applaud you for the 
action you’ve taken on the Federal level. As 
a State legislator, I think that’s the only 
place that semiautomatic weapons can be 
dealt with, and I just want to tell you that I 
think that mainstream America is really 
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with you on that action. And I hope that it 
will lead to something further. I don’t know 
exactly what that should be. 

The second point I want to make is that, 
although I think the bread and butter issues 
are really the women’s issues just as much 
as men, I think many women experience 
poverty that men do not experience. I think 
also impressions are reality, perception is 
reality, as we know in politics. And giving 
lots of advice in the future with your other 
appointments—I’ve been very pleased with 
the appointments that you’ve made for 
women, for minorities. And I just want to 
encourage you to continue that if the Su- 
preme Court or any openings there—that 
you would give, and I’m sure you will, 
enough consideration to other people of 
color, or a woman, for example. So, it’s not 
just like the one woman on the Supreme 
Court. Thank goodness that Mr. Reagan put 
Sandra Day O’Connor there, but that you, 
too, will continue your efforts to bring 
women and people of color into your ad- 
ministration. 

The President. Well, we want to do that. 
We are doing it. I’d like to be further along. 
Recognizing that the subject might come 
up, we did a little homework in terms of an 
administration in which I proudly served. 
At this juncture they had—we had, I should 
say, because I was a part of it, something 
like 8 percent of the jobs for women—high 
level jobs—and we’re up at about 21. But 
we want to keep moving. I think we’ve 
done about 12 or 15 percent overall of the 
jobs, so we want to keep our sights set on 
doing the best possible job on appoint- 
ments. And I think that is important, and I 
think—to ..e degree there is that visibili- 
ty—I think it’ll help in this recruitment that 
I asked you to engage in. I mean, I think 
the people see good signs here, and I think 
that they’ll involve themselves—more apt 
to get into the electoral process. So, I think 
they are linked. 

On the NRA, of which I’m a member—a 
proud member, I might add—I believe we 
can find accommodation between the legiti- 
mate interest of the sportsman and the in- 
terest of the police chiefs in protecting 
their people who put their lives on the line 
every single day. And Bill Bennett made 
this recommendation to me on these ship- 
ments coming in. That’s well within the 


law. What we’re doing is enforcing the law, 
determining the suitability for sporting pur- 
poses. That’s the way the law reads. And so, 
I appreciate your support on that. 

We haven’t found the ideal answer. I 
know some of your State legislatures are 
working on this right now—California, 
having moved out—and I’m interested that 
you have the NRA support, and I think 
you'll keep it, given the position you’ve 
stated, because the country needs to know 
that there is some answer to this. And I 
don’t yet know what it is, and I was inter- 
ested in your frankness saying you don’t. 
And some of the legislators in California 
that voted for it or opposite the bill— 
they’re not sure where it ought to go. But 
we're in very different times now, and I am 
convinced that reasonable men and women 
can work together to find an answer to the 
problem of these automated weapons. And 
I think we’ve already had some signs in the 
sporting community that there is support 
for what we’ve done, but we're going to 
keep working it. 

I am very serious about this drug fight, 
and it’s going to be fought on all different 
fronts. And we have got to give the police 
proper support when they lay their lives on 
the line for us. And so, we'll find some 
answer that is constitutionally sound and 
that also protects the lives, as best one can 
from Washington, of these officers. I'd like 
to tell you I think the solution can be found 
right here, and that’ll solve it. But that’s not 
true. It’s going to be found in various ways 
out in the States, in my view. But we have 
a responsibility, and I appreciate the sup- 
port for the action that we have taken. 


Family Issues 


Q. I was particularly pleased of your em- 
phasis on family issues during the campaign. 
As I said to people, as a legislator working 
in the area of family and children’s issues, 
that it is really encouraging because it is the 
first Presidential campaign that has really 
focused on family issues. While I don’t think 
the Federal Government is the place to 
solve all those problems. I do think it’s im- 
portant for the Republican Party, and im- 
portant for women in families in Pennsylva- 
nia, though, that those issues remain high 
priority to the administration and that di- 
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rection, money is given to the States so that 
we can deal effectively with some of the 
issues that are particular, I think, to families 
today with the breakdown in traditional 
family structure. 

The President. Lois, I couldn’t agree 
more. And we are not going to deempha- 
size the importance that I place on families. 
And indeed, one of the major tests right 
now is going to be the question of the ap- 
proach one takes to child care. And we’re 
talking about choice. We’re talking about 
doing it in a way in which the family is 
emphasized and is strengthened. And so, 
there'll be this. There’ll be other issues that 
come along. But I’m glad you raised it, and 
believe me, I have not diminished my inter- 
est in all of this. In fact, as you look at the 
problems facing society, so much of it gets 
back to the weakening of the family. So 
many of the problems are out there because 
of this new trend towards single-parent 
families and all of this. And it’s a tragic 
thing in a way. 

So, we are not going to depart from the 
traditional values. We’re going to keep em- 
phasizing them, and when it comes to Fed- 
eral legislation, be sure that what we pro- 
pose will strengthen, not weaken, the 
family group. And even things like educa- 
tion—as much choice as possible is a good 
thing there. 

Yes? I’ve got time for just a couple of 
more, I’ve been told here. 


Mrs. Bush and the Promotion of Literacy 


Q. Yes. Mr. President, I wanted to tell 
you, first of all, I think those of us who are 
in the house and senate in the States who 
are Republican, first of all, would like to tell 
you that we think one of the biggest assets 
both the Republican Party and you have is 
Mrs. Bush. 

The President. | agree with that. 

Q. I’m particularly interested in her cause 
on literacy, and wonder if by any chance 
there has been any work done in any of the 
prisons? I have personally gone into our 
prisons and have found out that about 75 to 
80 percent of our prisoners are functionally 
illiterate and, consequently, cannot be 
trained to do something. They can’t even 
read the want ad in order to get a job. 

The President. 1 don’t know that Barba- 
ra’s done anything on that end of it. She’s 
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starting now a brand new foundation that 
will help enormously in this whole private 
sector end. I know our Secretary of Educa- 
tion [Cavazos] is very much interested in 
the education for the prison population. I 
don’t know that Bar has gotten any of her 
volunteer work involved in that segment, 
but I expect she’d love to hear from you on 
it because she is keeping up that interest. 

Q. Mr. President, first of all, my daughter 
asked me to ask you if any of the puppies 
were left. [Laughter] 

The President. The demand is intense, let 
me tell you. [Laughter] 


Gasoline Tax 


Q. There’s a good deal of concern in Cali- 
fornia, in southern California, where there 
is high growth, rapid economic growth, but 
also concern on transportation. And it has 
been said that there’s a possibility that the 
gasoline tax may be raised in order to help 
this budget reduction financing. Our con- 
cern, of course, is if this were to happen 
what would happen then to the opportunity 
for California to go forward with gasoline 
tax increases in order to support our infra- 
structure needs, and would this be in con- 
flict and perhaps cause us a problem? 

The President. There are no plans for 
that, and I don’t know where that is coming 
from. But the administration has no plans to 
raise the gasoline tax. 


Ocean Dumping 


Q. We appreciate your coming to the 
Jersey shore and just want to report that in 
this election year for our Governor in New 
Jersey the environment continues to be the 
number one issue. And certainly any sup- 
port you can give us for a tough approach 
to polluters of our very precious ocean 
would be appreciated. 

The President. We're going to continue. 
And as I say, I have great confidence that 
Bill Reilly, the new Administrator [Environ- 
mental Protection Agency], is going to be 
good in that sense, very good. And we're 
following up. I think we even have some 
legislation now in the mill that will be help- 
ful on that ocean dumping. But I'll keep 
talking about it. I'll keep encouraging the 
States in this regard. 

One more? 
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Minority Support for the Republican 
Party 


Q. There are many concerns in all of our 
States, but I think that we must get more 
Hispanics and blacks involved to run for 
office. And I think we have to put across to 
the people throug... ,ut the country that the 
Republican Party is the people’s party. 

The President. You make a good point, 
and I think that Lee Atwater, Mary, others 
here agree with you on that. And we’ve 
started moving out. How it gets into the 
recruitment business I would leave to our 
political people here. But that emphasis is 
important, and I agree with Lee that much 
progress can be made. And the issues that 
we're talking about—including inner-city 
fight on narcotics—we’re on the proper 
side. These people are outraged by what’s 
happening in their communities. They are 
concerned, Lois, about the disintegration of 
family in some of these areas. 

And so, I hope it will mean that we can 
get our message out better by having qual- 
ity candidates out there. So, we’re going to 
keep trying. I’ve been pleased with the sup- 
port so far, though I no longer live and die 
by the polls like I used to when you and I 
were working side by side in New Hamp- 
shire. But I’ve been pleased with the open- 
mindedness in the figures in terms of sup- 
port for the President from groups where 
historically we haven’t done well. That 
could change, but I want to keep doing it. 

I think some of the reason for that is the 
beginning that the national committee has 
made. And so, we will try here, Deb Ander- 
son, Bobbie Kilberg, and me, working with 
the Chief of Staff, to do what we can from 
this building to encourage that. But the 
field is open, there’s an openmindedness in 
some of these areas—the blacks and Hispan- 
ics—and other areas that I think means that 
our ideas and our direction for the country 
makes a certain degree of sense. Now, I 
know we’re up against formidable history in 
this regard. We’ve got to keep trying; we’ve 
got to keep reaching out. And I believe that 
we can do better—much, much better. 

Listen, thank you all very much for your 
attention and for being here and for what 
you’re doing. And I repeat: I do think it’s 
important. Sam Rayburn, talked about the 
critics of either him or the President at that 


time. He says, “Well, that fella’s one of the 
severest critics.” He says, “That guy’s prob- 
lem was he never ran for sheriff.” [Laugh- 
ter] And it was a very profound statement, I 
mean, because when you are in the arena 
and you do have to take your case to the 
people, why, you have a certain sensitivity 
to the government processes. And so, I 
think this group can do an awful lot. You all 
run for sheriff. Indeed, you’ve been elect- 
ed—not sheriff, but something else. [Laugh- 
ter] 

So, thank you very, very much for being 
here today. And we appreciate the support, 
and we'll work hard to merit your continu- 
ing confidence. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:11 a.m. in 
the Indian Treaty Room of the Old Execu- 
tive Office Building. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Lee Atwater, Jeannie Austin, and 
Mary Matalin, chairman, cochairman, and 
chief of staff of the Republican National 
Committee, respectively; Debra R. Ander- 
son, Deputy Assistant to the President and 
Director of the Office of Intergovernmental 
Affairs; John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to 
the President; William J. Bennett, Director 
of National Drug Control Policy; Lois Sher- 
man Hagarty, State representative from 
Pennsylvania; and Bobbie Kilberg, Deputy 
Assistant to the President for Public Liai- 
son. 


Nomination of Julius L. Katz To Be a 
Deputy United States Trade 
Representative 


March 20, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Julius L. Katz to be a 
Deputy United States Trade Representa- 
tive, with the rank of Ambassador. He 
would succeed Michael Brackett Smith. 

Mr. Katz is a Deputy United States Trade 
Representative, servirg with Sidney Linn 
Williams and Rufus Hawkins Yerxa. Since 
1987, Mr. Katz has been chairman of the 
Government Research Corp., in Washing- 
ton, DC. Prior to this he was vice president 
for the Consultants International Group, 
Inc., 1985-1987. He was with Donaldson, 
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Lufkin and Jenrette Futures, Inc., formerly 
ACLI International Commodity Services, 
Inc., serving in several capacities, including 
chairman, 1982-1985; president and chief 
executive officer, 1981-1982; and senior 
vice president, 1980-1981. He has also 
served as Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic and Business Affairs at the De- 
partment of State, 1976-1979; Senior 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, 1974- 
1976; and Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Resources and Food 
Policy, 1968-1974. From 1950 to 1968, he 
served in several positions at the Depart- 
ment of State, including Director of Inter- 
national Trade, Director of International 
Commodities, and Economic Adviser in the 
Office of Eastern European Affairs. 

Mr. Katz graduated from George Wash- 
ington University, receiving a bachelor of 
arts degree. 


Nomination of Jerry Ralph Curry To 
Be Administrator of the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration 


March 20, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jerry Ralph Curry to be 
Administrator of the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration, Department 
of Transportation. He would succeed Diane 
K. Stead. 

Before retiring, General Curry was 
deputy commanding general of V Corps in 
Frankfurt, West Germany. He has served as 
the commanding general of the U.S. Army 
Test and Evaluation Command in Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, MD, and commanding 
general of the U.S. Army Military District of 
Washington, DC. General Curry has also 
served as Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Public Affairs. 

General Curry received a_ bachelor’s 
degree in education from the University of 
Nebraska at Omaha, a master’s degree in 
international relations from Boston Univer- 
sity, and a doctorate degree from Luther 
Rice Seminary. He is a graduate of both the 
U.S. Army War College and the Command 
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and General Staff College. He is married, 
has four children, and resides in Virginia 
Beach, VA. 


Executive Order 12672—Interagency 
Committee on Handicapped 
Employees 

March 21, 1989 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, including sec- 
tion 501(a) of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
(Public Law 93-112), as amended, it is 
hereby ordered that Section 1 of Executive 
Order No. 11830 of January 9, 1975, as 
amended, is further amended by substitut- 
ing a new subsection (10) stating “Postmas- 
ter General of the United States Postal 
Service” for the current subsection (10) and 
adding a new subsection (11) stating “Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of People with Disabilities” and a 
new subsection (12) stating “Such other 
members as the President may designate.” 


George Bush 


The White House, 
March 21, 1989. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:24 a.m., March 22, 1989] 


Proclamation 5944—Greek 
Independence Day: A National Day of 
Celebration of Greek and American 
Democracy, 1989 


March 21, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year on March 25th, Americans 
gladly join in celebrating the anniversary of 
Greek independence—the national day of 
our long-time friends and allies. The ties 
between our two nations today have been 
woven throughout the centuries. Ancient 
Greece gave the world a profound appre- 
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ciation for freedom, justice, and democratic 
government. Our Nation’s Founding Fa- 
thers drew insight from the classical Greek 
philosophers, and our own struggle for inde- 
pendence was inspired by the democratic 
values the Greeks espoused. In 1821, less 
than a century after the American Revolu- 
tion, American friends of Greece backed 
the Greek drive for nationhood. President 
James Monroe voiced our Nation’s support 
for “the heroic struggle of the Greeks” 
during his seventh annual address to the 
Congress. 

Greeks and Americans share contempo- 
rary bonds as well. Millions of Americans 
proudly claim Greek descent. Partners in 
NATO, our two nations are united in the 
common defense of liberty and democratic 
government. 

On March 25th, one hundred and sixty- 
eight years ago, the Greek people began 
their struggle for nationhood and independ- 
ence. By joining the Greek commemoration 
of that event, we remember the democratic 
values that Greece and the United States 
share and we rededicate ourselves to them. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
64, has designated March 25, 1989, as 
“Greek Independence Day: A National Day 
of Celebration of Greek and American De- 
mocracy” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 25, 1989, as Greek 
Independence Day: A National Day of 
Celebration of Greek and American De- 
mocracy, and I urge all Americans to join in 
appropriate ceremonies and activities to 
salute the Greek people and Greek inde- 
pendence. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 9:36 a.m., March 22, 1989] 


Remarks at the Swearing-In Ceremony 
for Dick Cheney as Secretary of 
Defense 


March 21, 1989 


The President. Mr. Vice President, mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet, distin- 
guished Members of Congress, the Joint 
Chiefs, I am very pleased to participate in 
the administration of the oath of office to 
our new Secretary of Defense, Dick 
Cheney. 

This is a proud day for Dick’s family: his 
wife, Lynne, who heads a vital effort of an- 
other sort—safeguarding our cultural herit- 
age at the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities—and their daughters, Elizabeth 
and Mary. I also want to welcome Dick’s 
mom and dad, who are here from Wyo- 
ming, other family members as well, who 
came to join Dick on this very important 
day. 

Let me outline some of the crucial re- 
sponsibilities that Secretary Cheney is 
taking on in his new assignment: defense 
strategy and management, procurement 
reform, the day-to-day operations of our 
Armed Forces, and the long-range planning 
that will keep us free and secure into the 
next century. In a building where it can be 
a challenge getting from the A Ring to the 
E Ring without getting lost, the challenges 
that you'll face, Mr. Secretary, are truly 
enormous. 

Confession time. Dick told me that he’s 
already gotten lost in the garage of this 
place. [Laughter] But things can only go up 
from there. [Laughter] 

The challenges may be enormous, but so, 
Mr. Secretary, are the skills and talents that 
you bring to the job. Dick Cheney knows 
his way around Washington. He knows how 
things work on Capitol Hill and in the 
White House. And he’ll draw on that wealth 
of experience to help make things work 
right here at the Pentagon. Dick and I 
worked together in the Ford administration 
on national security issues—he was the 
White House Chief of Staff and I was then 
Director of Central Intelligence—and team- 
work paid off then, and he was the best at 
it. And, Dick, you’ll have help from the best 
Armed Forces in the world and a civilian 
staff equally dedicated ‘to our national de- 
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fense. I know they’re ready to work with 
you and for you. 

And I’m convinced the international 
scene today is defined by opportunity: a 
chance to advance America’s interests and 
ideals, and to strengthen the forces of free- 
dom now gaining a foothold in many places 
around the world. Dick shares my belief 
that the chief national security lesson of this 
decade is simply this: Strength secures 
peace. That fact remains true, even in the 
present time of transition in world affairs. 
Consider the key issue of change in the 
Soviet Union. I take a very positive view of 
the changes there, but there are still more 
questions than answers about the ultimate 
outcome of those changes. 

And until these questions are answered, 
we should continue our successful policy of 
flexibility, combined with strength and firm 
resolve. We must be ready to seize favor- 
able opportunities to improve relations with 
the Soviet Union, but we must also remain 
ready and able in any event to secure our 
national interests. And let me say clearly, 
now is not the time for America and its 
allies to make unilateral reductions to relax 
our defense efforts. 

Everyone here knows that we're facing 
tough choices on defense programs. We 
must move ahead with plans to modernize 
our strategic and conventional forces. We 
must continue to turn the nation’s techno- 
logical capabilities to our strategic advan- 
tage, in SDI and other programs. But our 
need to deal with the deficit means that 
we're working with limited resources. And, 
Dick, your task is to sort out those prior- 
ities—which programs should continue, 
which we can’t afford in the current fiscal 
climate. I’m convinced these difficult 
choices can be made in a way that pre- 
serves our defense capabilities. 

Close cooperation with the Congress is 
absolutely essential, and Dick’s high stand- 
ing on Capitol Hill will be an enormous 
plus. Procurement reform is a case in point. 
Our aim should be a more stable and 
streamlined acquisition system. But pro- 
curement reform can’t be confined to the 
Pentagon alone. We will work with the 
Congress, our partners in the process, to 
move forward with the Packard commission 
reforms, to adopt a 2-year budget cycle, and 
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to expand multiyear procurement for major 
weapons systems. 

And stability begins with a commitment 
to maintain a steady, moderate, and afford- 
able increase in defense spending, an in- 
crease we must have in order to maintain 
and continue to modernize our forces. Fol- 
lowing the freeze for 1990, that means 
growth—1 percent—’91, ’92, rising to 2 in 
93, 2 percent. For too long, defense spend- 
ing has ridden a roller coaster: unpredict- 
able ups and downs, a recipe for waste and 
inefficiencies. Stable spending makes it pos- 
sible to plan for the long term, and that’s 
the basis of a more efficient and effective 
defense posture. And that long-term view is 
the one we must take, with the 21st centu- 
ry only *1 years away. 

I’m convinced that in the years ahead the 
United States can take the lead in building 
a more peaceful international environment, 
in laying the foundations for a new Ameri- 
can Century, where freedom and democra- 
cy will flourish. I am confident that Dick 
Cheney will play a pivotal part in keeping 
America strong and secure, free and at 
peace. 

Secretary Cheney, congratulations. You 
have my complete confidence and my sin- 
cere best wishes as you undertake this ex- 
traordinarily important task for the greatest 
country on the face of the Earth. 


[At this point, Secretary Cheney was sworn 
in.] 

Secretary Cheney. Mr. President, distin- 
guished guests, men and women of Ameri- 
ca’s Armed Forces, ladies and gentlemen, it 
is a humbling experience to assume office as 
the Nation’s 17th Secretary of Defense. Mr. 
President, I thank you for the confidence 
you’ve placed in me. I will do my best to 
justify your trust. 

This transition comes at a time of signifi- 
cant change, change that may portend a 
more peaceful and prosperous world in the 
years ahead. Nations whose political and 
economic systems, like ours, are based on 
principles of freedom, democracy, individ- 
ual liberty, and market economics are thriv- 
ing. Those nations which derive their legiti- 
macy from the authoritarian suppression of 
the human spirit are in retreat. 
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It’s become clear in the last few years 
that freedom works. The Soviet Union is 
being forced to question its basic assump- 
tions in light of its obvious failure to 
produce a prosperous economy at home or 
to enable it to compete abroad. Developing 
nations no longer look to the Soviets or 
their allies for a model upon which they can 
build successful economies. And in place of 
a hostile Soviet Union seeking to expand its 
empire by military means, we see an 
empire beset by difficulties withdrawing 
from Afghanistan and talking about signifi- 
cant troop reductions in Eastern Europe. 


In part, this change is attributable to 
more realistic leadership inside the Soviet 
Union. But it is also due in part to the 
success of the strategy of the United States 
and our allies. Containment has worked. 
Deterrence has held. Principle has paid off. 
Still, dangers abound. There are those who 
want to declare the Cold War ended. They 
perceive a significantly lessened threat and 
want to believe that we can reduce our 
level of vigilance accordingly. But I believe 
caution is in order. However real the 
reform rhetoric coming out of the Kremlin, 
Moscow’s armaments compel caution on 
our part. To date, there’s been no reduction 
in the strategic systems targeted against the 
United States. Until we see a significantly 
lessened military capability on the part of 
the Soviets, we cannot possibly justify major 
reductions in our own. We must guard 
against gambling our nation’s security on 
what may be a temporary aberration in the 
behavior of our foremost adversary. 


Mr. President, the military and civilian 
professionals of the Department of Defense 
stand ready to do everything possible to 
provide for the Nation’s security with the 
resources the American people entrust to 
us. To that end, our strategy and policies 
must be carefully calibrated to an ever- 
changing international landscape. Our force 
is designed and equipped to meet the full 
range of likely contingencies, and our 
needed munitions acquired as efficiently as 
possible. 


Today I would like to address myself to 
several key groups. To the men and women 
of America’s Armed Forces: I am honored 
to serve with you in the defense of free- 
dom. Every individual soldier, _ sailor, 


airman, and marine contributes to Ameri- 
ca’s strength, and I pledge to do my utmost 
to provide you the quality, equipment, and 
support you must have to do the job we ask 
you to do for all of us. You, our uniformed 
men and women, are my number one pri- 
ority. You and your families are the mind, 
body, and soul of America’s military might. 


To America’s friends and allies around 
the world: I look forward to working with 
you in our common quest. Collective securi- 
ty is the only strategy for our democracies. 
We, therefore, must deepen our coopera- 
tion, especially to stretch scarce defense re- 
sources. And where we have differences, 
we must deal with them in recognition that 
cohesion is the most potent power and 
weapon of free nations. 


To the United States Congress: Fresh as I 
am from your ranks, I appreciate your con- 
stitutional responsibility for America’s de- 
fense. I pledge my full cooperation as, to- 
gether, we wrestle with a shared challenge: 
too many claims on too few dollars. I’ve got 
to make the hard choices, and I seek your 
support so that these can be the right 
choices. 


To America’s defense industry: U.S. na- 
tional security is vitally dependent on our 
defense industrial base. We must have top- 
notch firms willing to compete for defense 
contracts and able to fulfill those contracts 
with high-quality work efficiently delivered. 
Don Atwood and the rest of my staff are 
anxious to work with the defense industry 
to improve productivity, reduce costs, and 
advance new technologies. Defense acquisi- 
tion is a partnership, and that spirit must 
guide our actions. 


Finally, to the American people: The first 
obligation of the Federal Government is the 
defense of the Nation. You support that aim 
with your tax dollars and the sacrifices of 
your sons and daughters in uniform. We 
who are appointed to lead these defense 
preparations owe you, the American 
people, a high return on your investment 
and great care for the lives of your loved 
ones who serve. I accept that responsibility. 
And with the support of my family and the 
President of the United States, and with 
many other dedicated Americans sharing 
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the solemn stewardship, I am ready and 
eager to serve. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:16 p.m. 
in the Center Courtyard of the Pentagon. 
In the Secretary’s remarks, he referred 
to Deputy Secretary of Defense-designate 
Donald Atwood. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Establishment of the Outer 
Continental Shelf Leasing and 
Development Task Force 


March 21, 1989 


The President announced today the es- 
tablishment of the Outer Continental Shelf 
Leasing and Development Task Force. 

In accordance with his address to the 
joint session of Congress on February 9, 
1989, he has directed the establishment of 
the task force to examine in detail the con- 
cerns over adverse impacts of lease sales in 
three environmentally sensitive areas: 


1. Lease sale 91 off the coast of Northern 
California; 

2. Lease sale 95 off the coast of Southern 
California; and 

3. Lease sale 116 off Southern Florida, 
south of 26 degrees north latitude. 


The President feels that oil and gas devel- 
opment of America’s offshore areas is neces- 
sary to ensure a reliable supply of energy 
and provide for the Nation’s economic and 
national security. He is committed to con- 
tinued Outer Continental Shelf oil and gas 
development in an environmentally sound 
manner. 

The task force will consist of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Energy, the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, and 
the Administrator of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, or their 
designees. The National Academy of Sci- 
ences will provide the task force with the 
necessary scientific and technical analysis. 
The Secretary of the Interior will serve as 
Chairman of the task force, which should 
report its findings to the President by Janu- 
ary 1, 1990. 
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Nomination of Janice Obuchowski To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
March 21, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Janice Obuchowski to be 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Com- 
munications and Information. She would 
succeed Alfred C. Sikes. 

Ms. Obuchowski is currently the execu- 
tive director of international affairs for 
NYNEX. Prior to this she served in several 
capacities at the Federal Communications 
Commission, including Senior Adviser 
(International Affairs) to the Chairman of 
the FCC; chief of the FCC’s International 
Policy Division of the Common Carrier 
Bureau, 1982-1983; and legal assistant to 
the chief of the Common Carrier Bureau, 
1981-1982. Ms. Obuchowski was an associ- 
ate with the law firm of Bergson, Borkland, 
Margolis and Adler, 1976-1980. From 1978 
to 1980, she chaired the legislation commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association’s litiga- 
tion section. Ms. Obuchowski is also an ad- 
junct professor of international telecom- 
munications law at Georgetown University 
Law Center. 

Ms. Obuchowski graduated from Welles- 
ley College (B.A., 1973) and Georgetown 
University Law Center (J.D., 1976). Ms. 
Obuchowski is married to Albert Halprin, 
and they reside in McLean, VA. 


Nomination of Daphne Wood Murray 
To Be Director of the Institute of 
Museum Services 


March 21, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Daphne Wood Murray to 
be Director of the Institute of Museum 
Services, National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities. She would succeed 
Lois Burke Shepard. 

Since 1987 Ms. Murray has been director 
of development for the Houston Museum of 
Natural Science in Texas, and held various 
positions with the Contemporary Arts 
Museum in Houston, 1982 to present. From 
1967 to 1987, she served in several capac- 
ities for the Museum of Fine Arts in Hous- 
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ton, including elective trustee, 1975-1986; 
secretary, 1982-1984; vice chairman, 1977- 
1980; vice president, 1975-1977; advisory 
trustee, 1969-1974; and Junior League rep- 
resentative, 1971. 

Ms. Murray attended Finch College, 
1959-1960; Villa Mercedes, University of 
Florence, Italy, 1958-1959; and the Master’s 
School, 1958. She was born July 22, 1940, in 
Houston, TX, where she currently resides. 


White House Fact Sheet on the 
President’s Minimum-Wage Proposal 


March 21, 1989 


The President’s Proposal 


e A 27-percent increase in the minimum 
wage over 3 years to $4.25 for most 
workers. 

Maintaining the current $3.35 mini- 
mum for all new employees of a firm 
on the job for less than 6 months, re- 
gardiess of age or previous employ- 
ment. 

An increase in the small business ex- 
emption to include all firms, not just 
retail and service establishments, with 
gross sales under $500,000, up from 
the current $362,500. 

An increase in the tip credit from 40 
percent to 50 percent. 


Fundamental Principles Guiding the 
President’s Proposal 


¢ Provide higher earnings for long-term 
minimum wage employees. 

* Minimize the adverse economic impact 
of an across-the-board increase in the 
minimum wage. 

Maximize job opportunities for those 
who need it most, particularly young 
people, those with limited work experi- 
ence or skills, and members of minori- 
ty groups. 

Provide sensible exemptions to mini- 
mize the burden of the minimum 
wage on small businesses and on serv- 
ice firms, where tips are an important 
part of compensation. 


Why Not Increase the Minimum Wage to 
$4.65? 


¢ TO SAVE JOBS. An increase in the 
minimum wage to $4.65 would cost 
650,000 job opportunities. 
The President’s proposal would save 
well over 400,000 of these job opportu- 
nities. The smaller increase, to $4.25, 
saves 200,000 job opportunities. The 
training wage saves up to an additional 
170,000 job opportunities. The tip 
credit and small business changes save 
54,000 job opportunities. 


What Other Economic Effects Would 
Result From a $4.65 Minimum Wage? 


¢ The 40-cent increase between $4.25 
and $4.65 would mean a $0.6 billion 
increase in the Federal deficit. 
The 40-cent increase between $4.25 
and $4.65 would increase costs to the 
consumer by $6.5 billion. 
Chairman Greenspan of the Federal 
Reserve has stated that raising the 
minimum wage would make the battle 
against inflation more difficult. A 
higher minimum wage could result in 
higher interest rates. 
A higher minimum wage would raise 
production costs, thus reducing the 
competitiveness of American manufac- 
turers in international markets. 
A higher minimum wage would have 
an additional effect on employment 
costs, as many fringe benefits costs are 
tied to wages. 


Why Have a Six-Month Training Wage? 


¢ TO SAVE JOBS. Under the President’s 
proposal, the 6-month training wage 
could save 170,000 job opportunities. 
A 3-month training wage would save 
only half as many job opportunities. 
An increase in the minimum wage 
without an adequate training wage 
provision means that many potential 
workers will have much greater diffi- 
culty getting their feet on the ladder of 
economic opportunity. Employers 
would be discouraged from creating 
new jobs at a higher wage for inexperi- 
enced workers. 
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¢ Those hurt the most without a training 
wage are the poor, many of whom are 
young, and minorities. 


Why Not Have the Training Wage Apply 
Only to a Worker’s First Job Instead of 
Each New Job? 


e TO SAVE JOBS. A new hire training 

wage, such as the President proposed, 
could save four times as many job op- 
portunities as would a first job training 
wage: 170,000 vs. 40,000. 
New jobs require new skills. Someone 
who may have spent a few months on 
a different job may need time to learn 
new skills. 


Why Not Limit the Training Wage to 
Teenagers? 
¢ TO SAVE JOBS. Many new workers, 

including people trying to escape from 
welfare, are in their twenties or older. 
The President’s universal approach is 
administratively simpler and less likely 
to foster compliance problems. 


Won't An Even Higher Minimum Wage 
Help Cure Poverty? 


¢ The minimum wage population and 
the poverty population are composed 
largely of different people. Sixty per- 
cent of those earning the minimum 
wage are young people. Sixty-six per- 
cent work part time. Seventy-two per- 
cent are single. 
Only 336,000 heads of households 
living in poverty earned the minimum 
wage. That is less than 2 percent of the 
working-age poverty population. 
The job opportunity losses from a uni- 
versal $4.65 minimum wage may actu- 
ally increase poverty by denying jobs to 
members of families living in poverty. 
Poor families would also be forced to 
pay the higher consumer and other 
costs associated with a higher mini- 
mum wage. 


Won't a Higher Minimum Wage Increase 
Job Opportunities and Wages? 
¢ Since 1982, with no increase in the 
minimum wage, the economy has 
added more than 19 million jobs. Yet 
the number of minimum-wage jobs has 
declined by 2.6 million, or 40 percent. 


¢ In the last 7 years, 18.4 million jobs (an 
increase of 80 percent) paying more 
than $10 per hour have been added. 
Five million jobs paying between $5 
and $10 have been added. The 
number of jobs paying less than $5 per 
hour has declined by 30 percent. 
With a constant minimum wage, the 
unemployment rate has been reduced 
to 5.1 percent, the lowest in 15 years. 


A higher minimum wage hurts small 
business the most. These firms are the 
key to future employment growth and 
opportunity for the economy. 


Statement on the Death of John J. 
McCloy 


March 21, 1989 


Barbara and I extend our sincere condo- 
lences to the family and many friends of 
John J. McCloy. We share your loss. The 
American people join you in mourning the 
passing of one of the giants and true heroes 
of this country. 


John J. McCloy helped shape American 
policy and perspectives during the past fifty 
years—in public service and in private 
life—as few others have. He was a trusted 
adviser of American Presidents from Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to Ronald Reagan. I shall 
miss the privilege of his counsel. But he also 
never flagged in pursuing the public good 
in the many private trusts he held. His 
energy and interests were boundless. So 
were his accomplishments. 


Recalling his work as chairman of the 
Ford Foundation, of the Council of Foreign 
Relations, of the Salk foundation, of the 
Fund for Modern Courts in New York State, 
and of the American Council on Germa- 
ny—to name but a few of his responsibil- 
ities—one cannot but stand in awe of this 
great man of humble origins. Not only his 
talents and experience, but also his dedica- 
tion and sense of fair play, were rare 
indeed. We are poorer for his passing. But 
we as a country are so much richer for 
having had him with us for 93 years. 
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John J. McCloy was not only a prominent 
American, but also a citizen of the world. 
He served as President of the World Bank 
at a crucial time in that institution’s history. 
In later ‘years he became intensely involved 
' ith the United Nations Development Cor- 
poration. 


He was also a pioneer in the field.of arms 
control. In addition to being President Ken- 
nedy’s chief disarmament adviser and nego- 
tiator, John J. McCloy served for dozen 
years as Chairman of the General Advisory 
Committee on Disarmament Agency. His 
aim—which now is the long-established po- 
sition of the West as well as part of the 
declared “new thinking” in the East—was 
to establish security at lower levels of arma- 
ment. 


But perhaps John J. McCloy’s greatest 
mark was left by his service in Germany. I 
know he believed it was among the most 
important of his asssignments. As the 
United States Military Governor and then 
High Commissioner from 1949 to 1953, 
John J. McCloy helped rebuild the econom- 
ic structure of a nation in rubble, directly 
touching and assisting millions of Germans 
living in a country devastated by war. In 
perhaps his most lasting contribution, he 
helped establish the democratic tradition of 
the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
unbreakable bonds of friendship and soli- 
darity between the German and American 
peoples. 


As Chancellor Helmut Kohl has written 
of John J. McCloy: “He deserves much of 
the credit for the high quality of German- 
American relations which we today take for 
granted, but which at that time only a trust- 
ing friend of our people like John McCloy 
could see as an objective worth pursuing.” 


Friend of Germany, friend of Europe, 
friend of peace, America’s friend to the 
world: John McCloy is a friend who will be 
missed. 


George Bush 


Note: The original was not available for 
verification of the content of this statement. 


Remarks to the Students and Faculty of 
Conestoga Valley High School in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


March 22, 1989 


Chad,. thank you, and Mr. Wirth, thank 
you, sir, for having us here. I’m sorry we 
had a little bad weather a week or two ago, 
and postponing this visit. Thinking back, re- 
grettably quite a few years, to my own 
school days, I can imagine one thought that 
might have run through your mind: I hope 
he comes back—anything to get out of class. 
[Laughter] So, I apologize for any inconven- 
ience on the tests. But I want to thank the 
students; the parents; the teachers here; Mr. 
Wirth, your principal; and Chad Weaver, 
the student body president. Listening to 
him and his poise up here, I don’t know 
how Senator Specter or Governor Casey or 
even I might feel. This guy might run 
against us someday. He sounds terrific— 
[laughter|—pretty tough. 

I am particularly grateful to the Governor 
of the Commonwealth for being here with 
us and Senator Specter, a most respected 
leader in the United States Senate, for 
taking the time out to come here. Your own 
Congressman has a vote, an important vote, 
on our side of the aisle—his side—today 
that keeps determining the leadership there 
that keeps him. I think he planned to be 
with us if that vote hadn’t taken place. But 
I do want to pay my respects to Bob 
Walker. And then my special introduction 
to you—one who you know well and who 
has been a symbol of propriety and leader- 
ship and enthusiasm for Pennsylvania—and 
that, of course, is your own ex-Governor 
and now the Attorney General of the 
United States, Dick Thornburgh. What a job 
he is doing. And the other—I’m not sure 
he’s been here, but he’s been almost every 
place else. I expect he’s been to Lancaster. 
But Bill Bennett, a former Secretary of 
Education, is now the first drug czar. Why 
in the United States we use the word “czar” 
to establish a real leader I don’t know. But 
he’s tough as the czars were, and he is 
going to help us whip the scourge of drugs. 
And here he is, Bill Bennett. [Applause] 

You know we often think of drug abuse as 
an urban, inner-city phenomenon. Millions 
of Americans think of their own communi- 
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ties, and they say, It can’t happen here. 
Well, the people of rural Pennsylvania 
know that’s not true. And in the past couple 
of years, drug abuse has escalated here. And 
the good news is you’re fighting back. Your 
community is too proud, your traditions 
here too deeply rooted for an invader to 
threaten your safety and well-being without 
a fight. And when drugs come here to the 
Conestoga Valley, that’s proof that the drug 
epidemic is a national problem. Look, Lan- 
caster is a strong community, a place where 
small town values is not a cliche. It’s a way 
of life. And you know what matters: family 
and faith and being a good neighbor and a 
member of the community. The rising 
problem here simply shows how vulnerable 
every American city and town is to the 
menace of drug abuse. And recognizing this 
fact is the first step towards finding a solu- 
tion. And Lancaster is on its way. 

This morning you heard from Thomas 
Hipple and Peter True, two young men 
who for reasons of their own have made a 
commitment to help others understand the 
lasting damage that drugs can do and pre- 
vent their peers from making what can be a 
life-shattering choice. What Tom and Peter 
are doing takes tremendous courage and 
commitment. And I’m here to say that 
you're not alone in this—battling the drug 
problem. You have partners in your com- 
munity and in others across the United 
States, and you have partners in the war on 
drugs in Washington, right there on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. And as I said in my Inau- 
gural Address—and I will keep saying it be- 
cause I feel driven by this commitment—I 
am committed to the ending of the scourge 
of drugs across the United States of Amer- 
ica, and I need your help. 

Our task is not just to deplore the drug 
problem but to take action against it. What 
the banners that I’ve seen here say to me is 
that this valley and the people of Lancaster 
are ready to take action to stop the drug 
scourge. And one of the most powerful 
weapons against drug use is education. 

And of course, there’s another side to the 
drug program. I’m going to be going down 
with Dick Thornburgh and Bill Bennett, 
down to Wilmington later on, on my way 
back to Washington. And there we'll be 
talking about interdiction, stopping drugs 
from coming in, and also enforcement, the 
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law enforcement side that Dick Thorn- 
burgh has the responsibility for—our effort 
to stop the illegal drugs, shut down the 
trade. But this morning, I want to talk to 
you all on the means of prevention, on 
drying up the demand for illegal drugs. 

Antidrug education and awareness can 
help provide the kids and the young adults 
with both the reasons and the willpower to 
resist the lure of drugs. And that’s the aim 
of an antidrug education program called 
DARE—D-A-R-E—Drug Abuse Resistance 
Education, and that’s helping, as the people 
involved with DARE like to say, “drug- 
proof” our children. The program was pio- 
neered, incidentally, by the Los Angeles 
Police Department and the L.A. public 
school system. I’ve been out there and wit- 
nessed the program in action, and DARE 
sends these police officers into the class- 
room to work with the kids, build their self- 
esteem, teach them that they can refuse 
when they’re pressured to try drugs. And 
the DARE program is teaching youngsters 
something else: that the police and their 
schools are united in a common effort to 
stop drug abuse. In the 6 years since the 
program began in California, DARE has 
caught on nationwide. And this year, in 
1,200 communities in 45 States, 3 million 
children will participate. 

DARE is just one example of the kind of 
program that can provide our children both 
the reasons and the willpower to resist the 
lure of drugs. There is no one right answer 
when it comes to battling drug abuse. Each 
community will find what works best, and 
we'll learn from each other. 

I’m told that right here in Lancaster you 
have a program called High-Risk Youth in 
the elementary schools and another called 
SCIP, the School Community Intervention 
Program, in place—that one’s in the high 
schools and in the junior highs. And they 
aim at identifying young people whose cir- 
cumstances and family situations make 
them most vulnerable to the lure of drugs. 
Targeting these youth for special attention 
is crucial, and with High-Risk Youth and 
SCIP, you’re doing something to stop drug 
problems before they begin. 

For my part, I’m going to see that drug 
education receives the funding it needs. 
Most of the funding, as you know, comes 
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from local school boards and States. I think 
it’s 7 percent of the funding is Federal. But 
our budget this year for 1990 calls for a full 
$1.1 billion for drug prevention and anti- 
drug education activity. And even in these 
tight budget times, that’s up 16 percent 
over 1989. I’ve urged Congress to provide 
$392 million for the Drug Free Schools and 
Communities program, funds that go to the 
States and institutions of higher education. 

And then as I mentioned earlier with 
great pride, and I'll say it again, I have 
selected Bill Bennett to serve as the Direc- 
tor—this is his official title, I told you the 
nickname—the Director of the Office of 
National Drug Control Policy to map the 
strategy and oversee the antidrug cam- 
paign. And I'll tell you, I picked him be- 
cause he’s knowledgeable, he’s tough, and 
he is determined and, most importantly 
though, he cares deeply about the young 
people of this country. 

These initiatives 


are important, and 


they’re going to have an impact. But there’s 
a role for each of us in the war on drugs, 
and I hope you'll join me in asking what 


you can do to help, especially to advance 
the antidrug education and awareness. You 
know, we can all play a part in increasing 
awareness about the ravages of drug de- 
pendency. We must get the message across 
that drugs are not a form of entertainment 
or a helpless, harmless means of escape. 
Drugs are a poison, to users and to our 
communities. But a widespread awareness 
of the dangers of drug abuse depends on 
sending consistent signals, on sending a 
clear message that using drugs is not fash- 
ionable, is not fun, and above all else, it is 
not safe. 

For too long—and this isn’t the fault of 
the young people here—because for too 
long, our culture, our popular culture glori- 
fied drug use. I think that’s changing now, 
and that’s a real change for the better. Con- 
sider the antidrug abuse campaign on tele- 
vision. Not long ago, I was told a story 
about a little girl, 4 years old, who’s getting 
the message. She got up from in front of 
the television to tell her parents something 
important. “Drugs,” she said, “fry your 
brain like an egg.” We’ve all seen that com- 
mercial the little girl was talking about. 
Whether you're 4 or 14 or 40, the message 
gets across. And let’s carry that message, all 


of us. And I would say right here: I hope 
that the movie producers and the movie 
directors and those involved in the enter- 
tainment business will stop, will put an end 
to the glorification or its humorous treat- 
ment of narcotics. 

And let’s shed some of the perceptions 
about the drug problem that are comfort- 
ing, but are completely incorrect. There’s 
no room for saying, Drug abuse doesn’t 
affect me. Think about the costs of drug 
abuse: the lost time, the waste, the crime, 
the accidents that can be traced to the in- 
fluence of drugs. Twenty-three million 
Americans used illegal drugs last year. 
Countless thousands died. And the fact is 
that none of us—none of us—is immune to 
the problems that drug abuse can cause. So, 
together, let’s you and me send a message 
on drug abuse to the so-called casual user: 
Face up to the fact that your so-called rec- 
reational drug use contributes to the drug 
culture—to the crime, the death, and deg- 
radation associated with the drug trade. 

The other day I was in New York, and I 
talked to a group of DEA agents, drug en- 
forcement agents, who lay their lives on the 
line for us, as they try to interdict narcotics 
and stop it right there in the street. But 
there was a team that had worked in a 
white-collar business, in the brokerage busi- 
ness, of all things, down on Wall Street. 
They looked like they belonged on Wall 
Street—nice clean-cut guys, you know—a 
wonderful looking young man and a young 
woman. And they said that in that culture 
there, if people stayed over and worked 
overtime, their reward might be some co- 
caine to stay on a little later in the office. It 
isn’t just the impoverished. It isn’t just those 
who are fighting trauma in their lives. 
There’s this whole concept that recreational 
drug use has been condoned, and we’ve got 
to stop it. We have got to make people 
understand, whatever walk of life you’re in, 
that drug use is bad, it’s death, it is degrada- 
tion. And so, the fight is not going to be just 
in the ghettos, where the impoverished and 
the hopeless are; it’s going to be all across- 
the-board. 

To parents: Your children know more 
than you realize about drugs. Make it your 
business as a parent to know about drug 
abuse yourself. Educate yourselves. Don’t 
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hide from the reality of drug abuse in our 
communities and then hope for the best— 
hope that someone else will solve the prob- 
lem. Your children depend on you to help 
separate the fact from the fiction, to help 


them make a choice and then stick with it, 


when it comes to resisting drugs. 

To the kids: Let’s send the message that 
drugs are dangerous; that you don’t need 
drugs to feel good about yourself or to win 
approval from others; that your parents, the 
people in your schools and your community 
care. But most of all, you must understand 
that the decision against drugs is yours to 
make, no one else’s. When it’s time to draw 
the line against drugs, the final choice is 
yours. 

I get a lot of mail. Some of it is very 
serious. Some of it very disturbing. And 
some of it quite amusing. Get a lot of letters 
from school kids. I got one not long ago 
from a girl in California—fifth grader. She 
told me how she wanted to change the 
world—wonderfully idealistic—and that 
making the world a better place meant put- 
ting an end to drug abuse. And then she 
wrote, “I don’t know if I can do it all by 
myself. I need your help.” Well, she does, 
and she’s going to get it. And, yes, I can 
help, and so can all of you. And that’s the 
answer we owe our children. But there’s 
something else that the little girl who wrote 
that letter needs to know. There is some- 
thing that she can do, that all of us here can 
do, to bring ourselves one step closer to 
winning the war on drugs: We can take a 
stand and say, We don’t do drugs. And any- 
time anyone of us takes that stand, that is 
another battle won. As a community, we 
must work to make it as easy as possible for 
our children to make the choice against 
drugs. We can do it by creating an environ- 
ment—a safe, secure space, if you will— 
where our kids can acquire a sense of self 
and self-confidence so secure that no 
amount of peer group pressure can push 
them into taking drugs. 

I mentioned that I’m going to talk about 
enforcement later on today, but I don’t 
want to leave here without saying to you 
the enforcement side of this equation is ab- 
solutely essential, whether it’s in the corri- 
dors of this outstanding high achievement 
school or whether it’s downtown Lancaster 
or wherever it is. The authorities must en- 
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force the law, and we must make an exam- 
ple of those who are pushing drugs on to 
the lives of the others around here. You 
know, most Americans want to see their 
towns restored to a time when drugs came 
in from the prescriptions from the local 
doctor. But with your hard work and com- 
mitment, that day will come sooner. It must 
come. 

So, my message to you today is: Don’t do 
drugs. Keep fighting back. Fight for your 
community, for your children. The war on 
drugs will ultimately be won one day, one 
battle at a time—the battles each and every 
one of us wage to keep our families and 
communities free from drug abuse. We’ve 
learned a hard lesson. Unless we join to- 
gether and fight, it can happen here. But if 
we do work as a team and as a community, 
it won't. 

And so, let these banners be a battle 
cry—and that Conestoga Valley, in Lancas- 
ter, in communities like yours all over the 
country, we will join together, turn the 
tide, and bring the drug epidemic to an end 
with finality—over—history. Now, we need 
your help. 

Thank you very much. Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:17 a.m. in 
the school gymnasium. He was introduced 
by Chad Weaver, president of the student 
body. Prior to the remarks, the President 
met with participants in a drug rehabilita- 
tion program and their families. 


Remarks at a Meeting With Amish and 
Mennonite Leaders in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 


March 22, 1989 


The President. Let me say in the begin- 
ning I appreciate you all taking time from 
your busy day. And one of the reasons I 
want to come here, accompanied by our 
Attorney General and former Secretary of 
Education, who has been charged with the 
whole program on fighting drugs, Bill Ben- 
nett, is to salute you, because as we look at 
a national drug problem, we find that in 
communities such as yours, because of your 
adherence to family values and faith, the 
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problem appears to be close to nonexistent, 
hopefully nonexistent. And I have been 
over at the school talking there, arid met 
with some kids where regrettably it isn’t 
nonexistent. And I said in my comments 
there that these values of neighborhood and 
family and faith—somehow they come back 
to me, anyway, if we engage in this national 
crusade, to be fundamentally important. So, 
I wanted to start by saying that, though this 
is an antinarcotics swing, this stop is to 
maybe hear from you all as to how your 
community manages to stave off the 
scourge of drugs. And anyway, that was one 
of the things. I don’t know who wants to 
take the lead here, but we’re very pleased 
to be with you. 

Mennonite leader. We thank you for 
coming here. First of all, we wish the Lord 
to bless our meeting here. And we are 
happy to have you here, but we are also 
somewhat saddened that it takes the drug 
issue and alcohol to bring you here. 

My wife and I have eight children, two of 
which are married. And two are with a 
youth group. Three are going to school 
here. Our 18-year-old son was driving with 
a man one time, and he said, “Do you mind 
if I smoke pot?” 

The President. Your kid was driving 
with—yes. 

Mennonite leader. In a pickup, he was 
driving along with the pickup—and “Do 
you mind if I smoke pot? Will you tell the 
boss?” He said, “I sure will.” 

So, it makes me almost quiver in my 
boots when I think that that youth could 
have been tempted to do that because he 
was exposed to it. And it’s by the grace of 
God that we have what we have what we 
have as values, that you were just talking 
about, handed down to us from our fathers. 
When they came to this country, it was the 
Indians and the bears that they feared for 
life. Now it’s the highway with alcohol and 
the drug influence. When we drive down 
the road, we don’t know what shape that 
man is that’s coming towards us. 

And we are concerned. What could we 
do as Christians to maintain that value? We 
do not want to uphold ourselves that we 
have something that we worked for and 
that we deserve, but it is by the grace of 
God that we have been given it through 
our parents and have withstood—took their 


stand to this day. And we would like to ask 
you what we could do as Christians to help 
to stop that flow from Lancaster County. 

The President. Well, in terms of the inter- 
diction of the flow, I would think that that 
would largely be the responsibility, to some 
degree, of local law enforcement, because 
I’m told that even in a marvelous rural 
community, some of the fields are used for 
illicit drops. And you know, they signal the 
plane, and the plane goes on. So, in that 
area, encouraging your local law enforce- 
ment people would be very important. 

We realize that we have—the three of us 
and Senator Specter here and our Chief of 
Staff, John Sununu—a disproportionate re- 
sponsibility in the interdiction. I say “we,” 
the Federal Government, because we’re 
talking about at the borders. And Dick 
Thornburgh is just back from meeting with 
various heads of government in Central 
America, where a lot of the crops, as you 
know, are grown. 

But I guess what I’d say—and then I'd 
like to ask Bill Bennett, who, as you know, 
was formerly our Secretary of Education, to 
say a word—but I guess what I'd say is: 
keeping moral underpinnings with your 
community and then, hopefully, having 
others see that as an example. I don’t want 
to argue with you because you're too good a 
host, but I think it is important I’m here 
because it gives us a chance to have a con- 
versation like this and to understand a little 
better why it is—and you've already 
touched on it—faith—why it is that you all 
have been able to withstand the pressure 
when others have not. 

Mennonite leader. My concern is how 
can we maintain that? We have a preschool 
son, four-year-old. When he is 18 and the 
problem is exploding, so to speak—— 

The President. Exactly. Well, that’s what 
our whole new—I don’t want to say the 
word “crusade,” that’s a little like a cliche— 
but I view it as that in terms of both the 
demand and the supply side. You men- 
tioned interdiction, and that’s the supply. 
But the whole demand side—I have gotten 
to use the White House as a bully pulpit to 
argue and to encourage people all across 
the country on the demand side. 

Mennonite leader. We appreciate your 
concern. 
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The President. We met with some kids— 
we've got to do it. 

But, Bill, now, you’ve fought this in the 
education role and now as our drug czar. 
Why don’t you add some to that? 

Secretary Bennett. Well, I just-—— 

The President. That was a very good 
question you raised. 

ry Bennett. ——wonder what your 
children say or your grandchildren say 
about this. Is it their sense that—as they 
report to you—that things are better, worse, 
or more temptation to do this out there, or 
less? What are the kinds of things that they 
report on thisP As you see this threat—I 
think we all take it very seriously—but for 
me, a lot of the way I see the threat is 
through the eyes of young people. They are 
really there on the line. 

Mennonite leader. They’re concerned. 

Secretary Bennett. And I wonder what 
they are telling you in terms of things. Are 
things better than they were 5 years ago? 
Are they worse than they are? 

Mennonite leader. In my opinion, it 
would be worse, because our two oldest 
sons work at public places and they both 
were exposed to drugs and had opportunity 
to buy. Now, what I’m concerned about is, 
like I said, the four-year-old. By the time he 
comes of age, will he be able to say no? 

Secretary Bennett. Yes. 

Mennonite leader. Will he continue to 
maintain that value that we are trying to 
plant into our children that was implanted 
into us, as President Bush just said about 
values. This is what we uphold more than 
money. I don’t want to take much of your 
time, but we want to teach our children 
there’s more of a greater value to go to bed 
with a clear conscience than to make 
money on drugs or to get high on it. 

Secretary Bennett. Well, we have found 
in all the drug studies that the best commu- 
nity, the best protection for a young person, 
is what one of the people writing has called 
the internal compass in the sense of high 
aspiration: deeply rooted values, faith, and a 
closeness to family. These are the things, if 
you wanted to design a system which would 
protect the children. 

And I don’t think, whatever kind of drug 
we see, whatever kind of onslaught you see, 
that those rules will change. It seems to me 
that has been the case throughout history in 
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terms of the best things we can do for our 
young people. One of the things that we 
see is a very strong affirmation on the part 
of young people who have experimented 
with drugs, in many cases, have almost 
been destroyed—they come back and reaf- 
firm what we’ve seen. They tell us, having 
gone through the trial, having gone through 
the fire, that what was missing in their lives 
was this. 

The President. May | tell you one other 
additional—this gets a little bit off, but it 
gives you an idea of how we’re looking at 
this. I don’t want to see Federal legislation 
that diminishes the family. We’ve got a big, 
new thing on child care now. And I think 
the Federal Government does have some 
responsible role in child care. But our ap- 
proach is to give the families the choice, to 
give the families—well, put it this way, 
some religious institutions are new day-care 
services. I don’t want to see the Federal law 
defined so narrowly by the bureaucracy in 
Washington that it erodes out the commu- 
nity, religious institutions, or family from 
child care. And yet I do think the Federal 
Government has a role in helping the pri- 
vate sector, helping the States in the ques- 
tion of child care. 

So, philosophically, you say, What does 
this have to do with drugs? Because I think 
you are a shining example of what family 
and faith can do. Where we have responsi- 
bilities at the Federal level, we must see 
that inadvertently we don’t weaken the role 
of family or weaken the role of, I’d say, 
faith in our country. I believe in separation 
of church and state; but I don’t want to see 
the church people get together in a church 
community and take care of the other guy’s 
kids—work from whatever it is, and then 
have them denied that because of Federal 
money serving as a magnet that has to go 
into some federally certified, rubber- 
stamped institution down the street. So, we 
will be working at the Federal level to see 
that we don’t impose on communities legis- 
lation that, even though it isn’t intended 
that way, would diminish and weaken the 
family. And it isn’t easy, but there are other 
areas, I think, where we’re going to be able 
to—Dick, you want to say something? 

The Attorney General. Well, I, as you 
know, am in the law enforcement side of 
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the effort to deal with drugs. President 
Bush—I’m sure you've heard it said—has 
established a goal of providing a kinder and 
gentler America. And I think that’s one that 
we support to a man or woman throughout 
this country. But a kinder, gentler America 
is not one where drugs are abused and 
where drug traffickers rule the streets of 
some of our communities. I’ve told the 
President that if we’re going to have a 
kinder, gentler America, we’re going to 
have to be rougher and tougher with some 
Americans: those who are drug traffickers, 
those who are the urban terrorists that have 
captured so many of our communities. And 
that’s a job for law enforcement. The Presi- 
dent’s supporting tougher laws. He’s sup- 
porting more resources for our police and 
prosecutors, and supporting a tougher atti- 
tude toward those countries in the interna- 
tional community where these substances 
are grown and produced. And we'll do our 
share in helping to interrupt the flow of 
drugs into your community. 

But for my two cents’ worth, I just want 
to underscore what the President has said: 
even from a law enforcement view, how 
important it is for the types of values that 
you’ve enunciated and practiced in your 
communities to gain currency in every 
community across the United States so that 
the appetite for drugs and the consumption 
of drugs, the demand for drugs, is dimin- 
ished to a point where we don’t have this 
problem. 

But we’re very grateful for the opportuni- 
ty to visit with you, learn from you, and 
carry the message that’s exemplified by 
your communities elsewhere. Thank you. 

Mennonite leader. We're very happy for 
your concern and what you’re doing for the 
sake of the young people of the U.S. And I 
think the fact that we have no trouble with 
drug addiction is because of the close family 
ties; and the children are taught obedience 
at a very young age and self-denial, that 
they don’t have everything they wish as 
they’re growing up; and because they are 
taught of God, and urged to pray, and in 
school have prayer and Bible reading. And 
as they grow up, they have a sense of value 
that they’re not just out seeking thrills and 
drugs or any other. We appreciate it much 
for the warnings on the tobacco ads: harm- 
ful to the body—wish it were on the alco- 


holic drinks. And we surely appreciate your 
efforts. 

Another thing that I think why we have 
no drug problem is for things we do not do. 
We do not have television, radio; and as I 
understand, almost—coming into the homes 
of sexual things and robbers, and children 
growing up in that atmosphere. It’s just that 
they’re at a disadvantage, I think. 

You read in the Bible of the people who 
do not seek after God, and that God is not 
in all their thoughts. I think that is why the 
young people of America are going astray 
with drugs. We wish God would be more in 
their thoughts, and you respond to a higher 
power. 

Mennonite leader. 1 also welcome Presi- 
dent Bush. We feel kind of honored to be 
here. And as for us, as a people, as we are— 
it’s one advantage that we have strived for, 
and that is like Aaron there said, that we 
don’t have television and recorded music. 
We feel sorry that our Constitution or our 
courts have taken the prayer and Bible 
reading out of schools. Then, after that has 
left, we also have this rock music. And 
those things just enter into the mind, that 
the child will do things that they had not 
intended to do, and then they are turned to 
drugs. It leads to that. 

Now, if our moral fiber—not ruin it 
through removing the prayer and Bible, 
we'd have a stronger America today. But 
that is the thing. This is why we feel what 
we have is because we try to avoid this 
recorded music, rock music, and those 
things that the child has control—the spirit 
can be—rather than it being entertained by 
the music of the world and some of the—as 
you all know, that hard music is—well, you 
know all about it. And that’s where we shy 
away strongly, because it just does some- 
thing to a person. And that’s from our stand 
of viewpoint. That’s where we feel we have 
some advantage with our children, because 
they are not exposed to that point, that 
they have more self-control. 

The President. You know, it’s interesting 
on the music. I think of the action that 
Susan Baker, who is the wife of our Secre- 
tary of State, and Tipper Gore, who is the 
wife of a man who ran for President last 
year and a United States Senator—they got 
outraged by just some of the really bad 
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lyrics in this music. And they took their 
fight—aware of the right of people to speak 
out and the freedom of speech amend- 
ment—but they took this fight to the 
public, and indeed they were ridiculed for 
this in a lot of high, sophisticated quarters, 
even though the lyrics were so bad and so 
awful that they would challenge any family. 
And they went through a real tough time, 
but they have not let up on it. And they’ve 
got the most sophisticated, liberal commu- 
nities—get all over them, thinking that 
they’re violating somebody’s right to speak. 
And I was quite supportive in talking to 
them and know what they’re doing. 

I think we have an obligation as Presi- 
dent—you do have to be careful of violating 
somebody’s freedom of speech. But I think 
there are some certain excesses that have 
cropped in now that we’ve come to con- 
done, that under the same Constitution 
would have been condemned years ago. 

So, I think these are interesting warnings 
you're putting out here. I want to preserve 
freedom of speech and freedom of expres- 
sion. But I think it’s fine when citizens are 
up in arms about it and try to express their 
viewpoint. Maybe we’ve gone too far in 
some things. I mean, I don’t like seeing the 
American flag down on the floor, either. I 
know how this President looks at it. But 
maybe that’s a little reactionary, but that’s 
exactly the way I feel about it. And so, we'll 
see. 

Mennonite leader. President Bush, of 
course, we don’t want you to leave here 
feeling we are making demands or telling 
the bad side. We also wanted to express 
appreciation for what you and former Presi- 
dents have done for us in the past. We want 
you to realize that we do feel grateful for 
what has been done for us. I thought maybe 
we could just relate a thought that seemed 
to be some of our teaching, that the hand 
that rocks the cradle, it rules the Nation. 
Not only speaking to the young people, 
maybe the parents, if they could some- 
way—that parents could plant this in their 
children at a younger age—would often go 
a far way. 

Mennonite leader. We are not so politi- 
cally involved as some groups are, but we 
spiritually support our country, and we pray 
for them at every church service. We pray 
for our government and thank God for the 
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freedom we have in religion and so forth. 
And I’m afraid we do not appreciate this as 
much in our thoughts or in our actions as 
far as confessing to be Christians in our way 
of looking at things. 

Secretary Bennett. If I may, I know you 
wouldn’t say it—I think that we could all 
take pride—I’m not sure there’s ever been 
a President or a First Lady who were better 
parents to teach by their example what it 
means to be parents and grandparents. And 
I think this is a lesson in all these areas, 
whether you’re talking about drugs or alco- 
hol or anything else. I know I learned at the 
Department of Education—not every teach- 
er is a parent, but every parent is a teacher, 
a child’s first teacher. So, I think we have a 
special blessing that this President and this 
First Lady are as splendid parents, very 
splendid teachers, as well—if you'll allow 
me, Mr. President. 

The President. These things are impor- 
tant, and you have to find the balance, I 
mean, in the Presidency or in the responsi- 
bility as an Attorney General. And now we 
don’t want to be disrespectful of people’s 
right to differ and people’s right, as I say—a 
freedom of expression. But I know, I am 
absolutely certain, that family values and 
community and faith—where those abound, 
the problems that we’re talking about over 
in that school, of fighting narcotics, the 
fight is easier and the problem less big. 

No one’s immune. You mentioned the kid 
of yours, driving along with the pressure. 
Who knows who’s going to succumb, no 
matter how strong their faith. And this is 
what—I mean, everybody’s waxing philo- 
sophical here, but when you see kids born 
into this world with really one-part family 
with very little love and very little hope—I 
mean, it’s tough for a child. Then off in the 
school system, and it’s very, very tough. I’m 
not suggesting that it’s easy and that every- 
body that is not blessed with the faith of 
your community should automatically be 
perfect. But somehow, we have got to find 
ways to strengthen the American concept 
of family and faith. And it can’t be legislat- 
ed. Once we start legislating, there’s a 
threat to you in that kind of thing, threat to 
your kind of community. But somehow 
we've got to find ways to point out our 
nation’s historic reliance on these things. 
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Did I interrupt? You were going to say 
something. 


Amish leader. No. 
The President. No? Anybody else? 


Amish leader. 1 think perhaps the public 
should be urged, as well as ourselves, to 
probably get back to the Bible. 


Amish leader. I'm about worn out. I’m 90 
years old. But I thank you for coming to 
Pennsylvania, Lancaster County. The Presi- 
dent visits Lancaster County—I thank you. 

The President. Don’t sound worn out at 


all. 


Mennonite leader. He can’t understand 
much. 


The President. Really? That’s loud and 
clear. There’s something about the Presi- 
dency—leave out the fact that George Bush 
is President—that when you go around in 
that big automobile and you see people 
who may vote for you or may have not 
voted for you turning out to salute the Pres- 
idency, it is a very emotional experience, 
and it’s a wonderful thing. I remember as a 
young guy, rushing out to see Presidents of 
another party. It has nothing to do with 
party. It has to do with the respect for the 
institution or an emotional commitment to 
the institution of the Presidency. 


So, when we see those kids and those 
signs—we were talking about that coming 
over with the Senator and the Governor 
and the Secretary and John jununu—it’s 
very emotional. You almost get tears in 
your eyes. But it always has to be that. It 
always has to be—we fight in these elec- 
tions and then we come together as a coun- 
try. And as you mentioned coming here, 
sir—but it’s a great pleasure for us to be 
here. 

Amish leader. That’s my father. 


The President. \s that your dad? Ninety 
years old. Well, my mother is 87. She’s 
going pretty strong, not quite as strong, as 
you are, though. 

Mennonite leader. 1 think the fact—going 
across the U.S.—that you’re against drugs 
will help a lot. Just that fact. We just hope 
the people will stand to you. Years ago, 
Israel had a good King Solomon—the Lord 
spoke to the people: “My people that are 
called by my name, humble themselves and 


pray and seek my face and confess—and 
turn away from their sins, them I will hear 
from in Heaven and heal their name.” I 
think a great responsibility is in the families 
to help you along in your wonderful work. 


The President. You know, I'll share with 
you something. We’re getting philosophical 
near the end of our visit here. But Barbara 
and I went to China as your emissary—not 
ambassador then, because we didn’t have, 
as you remember, full relations with China. 
And we went there in 1974, and then I was 
there in *75. And we had wondered about 
the family in China—Communist country, 
totalitarian—and the common perception 
was that there had been an erosion of the 
strength of family. We knew that there had 
been a banning—almost entire banning on 
practicing and teaching Christianity. That 
was a given. But I wondered more funda- 
mentally about family. 


Then we got there. And then you’d see 
on their festival days—you’d see the grand- 
dad and the grandson and the sons and 
daughters all together—strong. And finally, 
when they dared talk to you—and they 
didn’t do much then because this was right 
after the Cultural Revolution—they kept 
separating out from Westerners—but when 
you did, when you'd get a little glimpse of 
it through sports or through somebody—my 
language teacher—it was family. My son is 
sick; we care about that. My husband is in 
the hospital. I mean, it was a family thing. 


And we’d go to a little church service 
there. Indeed, our daughter was christened 
in a church service where there was maybe 
10 or 12 Westerners and 5 or 6 faithful 
Chinese who were permitted in what used 
to be the YMCA to have this Sunday serv- 
ice, mainly for diplomats, you see. Now, 
that was in 1975 that she was christened 
there. In 1989 I went back there as Presi- 
dent of the United States. The church had 
moved even. Now it was in what they call a 
hutongs, an alley. But it moved into an 
even bigger building. There was close to 
1,000 people in it. The choir had vestments. 
They were able to have hymn books. And 
the Bible was read from. And the message 
that I got from all of this is not that there’s 
freedom of worship in China yet—there’s 
not—but that it is moving. The family has 
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never been weakened in China; it’s always 
been strong. A totalitarian state can’t stamp 
that out, and that faith can’t be crushed by 
a state doctrine. It can’t be crushed by it. 


And you're beginning to see more expres- 
sions of worship there. And I am absolutely 
convinced it’s going to continue. And you 
see it in the Soviet Union. 


So, what molds you together in the com- 
munity, your family and your faith, is some- 
thing that transcends—my point is: It tran- 
scends liberal-conservative, Republican- 
Democrat, American-Soviet. I mean, it is 
there, and it is strong. And maybe it’s what 
you said, sir: We’ve got to keep talking 
about values, and hopefully, that will help 
the enforcement end and the education 
end and the interdiction and all these kinds 
of things that we have to continue to do on 
the drug fight. 


But that China thing—every family has 
experienced something that sticks in their 
hearts. And this one is something that—I 
tell you, when I got up to speak there, I was 
all choked up. They welcomed me back, 
and they said, How is our sister, Dorothy, 
who had been—that’s our daughter who 
was baptized in that faith. And it was a 
great lesson for me: the strength of faith. 
Somehow it just keeps coming up. 

Amish leader. We appreciate that feeling 
for our leader of the country. 

The President. Well, thank you all. 

The Attorney General. Mr. President, my 
fellow Pennsylvanians and I have a senti- 
ment that I think they would permit me to 
share with you during your visit. Astan un 
freund in Pennsylvania. 

The President. \ understand that. I stud- 
ied German I, II in school. But “You have a 
friend in Pennsylvania.” [Laughter] 

Amish leader. A \ot of friends in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The President. Thank you all for taking 
the time. 

Mennonite leader. Say “hello” to the 
Fletcher family. They came—my parents— 
one that’s the head of the shuttle. 

The President. Oh, Jim Fletcher. 


Amish leader. Make a greeting to Mrs. 
Bush. 
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The President. Well, she is working hard, 
and she’s into—works a lot with the Secre- 
tary on literacy. Learned a lot from him, 
and now she is continuing her interest in 
literacy because, again, it gets down to how 
you appreciate these things. When you 
can’t read, it’s pretty hard to—— 


Mennonite leader. We want to appreciate 
our government more than we ever did be- 
cause of your interest. 


The President. Well, we want to give you 
something to be proud of. We want to set 
examples where we can. We've talked 
about some of the problem areas, but we’re 
living in tough fiscal times and all of that. I 
think we’re in optimistic times in terms of 
peace. If we can keep ourselves vigilant, I 
think we have a good chance now, with the 
changes in the Pacific, but in the Soviet 
Union—that if we find a way to move prop- 
erly, I think we could ensure the kid you 
were talking about and the other seven a 
more peaceful future. And that, of course, a 
President has to be thinking about. 


Mennonite leader. God bless you, those 
in the family. The family that prays togeth- 
er stays together. 


The President. That’s right. 


Mennonite leader. We want to keep that 
theme, “In God We Trust,” which is 
stamped on our money. 


The President. It’s staying there. Nobody 
can knock that off. And I very openly advo- 
cated the fact of prayer in the schools. And 
it’s got to be voluntary so some minority kid 
doesn’t feel discriminated against. It’s got to 
be obviously nondictated by the state. But I 
am not going to change my mind about it. 
I’m absolutely convinced that it is right. It 
drives political opponents right up the wall. 
They just don’t understand it. But I feel 
strongly about it. End of speech. Thank you 
all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10 a.m. in the 
meeting room at Penn Johns Elementary 
School. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to Attorney General Richard L. Thorn- 
burgh. 
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Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Participants in the 
Wilmington Cluster Against Substance 
Abuse Program in Wilmington, 
Delaware 


March 22, 1989 


Mr. Mustafa. Mr. President, I’m sure the 
kids have some questions they’d like to ask 
you, so why don’t you have a seat. 

The President. Okay, now, what’s hap- 
pening here, you guys? Who’s got a ques- 
tion, or tell me something about how this is 
working. I mean, this is wonderful. 


Drug Abuse and Trafficking 


Q. What can I do to stop drugs? 

The President. Well, that’s a good ques- 
tion, and the answer is to stand—I mean for 
your individual self—is to avoid the pres- 
sure that comes when those guys come 
around with the drugs, I mean, just to en- 
courage yourself and the guys like this that 
are in training here to stay away from it—to 
stay totally away from it. And then get 
other friends, and get them to turn down 
drugs. So, when the guy comes into the 
neighborhood peddling the drugs, why, you 
take a role like an individual leader, and 
you say, No, I’m not going to do that. I’m 
going to go the clean way. I’m going to go 
that—and then you want to help other guys 
do it. 

And what we’ve got to do in the Govern- 
ment—like in Washington and then Gover- 
nor Castle here and the State government 
and your mayor, and the local police guys— 
we’ve got to help as private citizens. We’ve 
got to help you in the law enforcement side 
of things. And then, our drug czar, who is 
with us today, Bill Bennett—he’s the big 
guy over here, and he was in education. He 
was the Secretary of Education and in 
charge for the Federal Government in edu- 
cation. And he’s going to help work with 
the schools and others in terms of the edu- 
cation side for all kids, in the classrooms, to 
just say, Look, this is wrong. This is bad. 
Don’t come in here telling me it’s okay. 

You’ve got to listen to Rashid, your able 
instructor here. It’s his whole life. He’s 
given a lot out of his own life to not only 
train you and discipline you guys but help 
on the education side himself, just by his 
time that he gives you guys. So, it’s kind of 


hard for one individual, but every guy can 
make a difference. And if somebody in your 
family does it, you’ve got to say, Hey, that’s 
wrong. Even sometimes when it’s unpopu- 
lar. You know, they say, Hey, come on, you. 
What’s the matter with youP Come on. And 
you've got to be the guy that stands up to 
it, says, No, I don’t want that. Come on 
over here and work out and do what you’ve 
got to do. 

Q. Have you ever been offered drugs? 

The President. No. See, you know, I'll tell 
you something. They had drugs around 
when I was a little guy, but I hate to tell 
you how old I am. It wasn’t as much—there 
wasn’t the pressure on the kids in schools. 
It’s just kind of come in more lately, you 
know? And so, when I was your age, the 
pressures and the temptations on all kids 
was much less in terms of the drug threat 
you guys face up to now. Have you ever 
been offered them? 

Q. Yes, once. ‘ 

The President. Did you? Did you tell the 
guy to bug offP 

Q. Yes. 


The President’s Childhood 


Q. When you were younger, have you 
ever been in an activity like karate or a 
different—other things—basketball, gym? 

The President. A lot of athletics, not 
karate. I watched you guys. I’m not sure I 
could have done that. [Laughter] That was 
pretty good. And—— 

Q. Do you know where drugs come from? 

The President. Yes, 1 know that. I'll get to 
that one in a minute. But sports—yes, I love 
sports—still do play. I love to play baseball, 
and I played soccer. I don’t know whether 
you've ever played that, but I did a little bit 
of football in grade school. So, sports I think 
helps. It keeps your body going good and 
keeps your mind cleaned out for you. 

What did you say? 


Drug Abuse and Trafficking 


Q. Do you know where drugs come from? 

The President. Yes. They come from all 
over the world, unfortunately. Picture a 
map and see where you are in Delaware. 
And then you go way down south to the Rio 
Grande River, and then on down south into 
South America. A lot of them come from 
down there. 
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And our Attorney General [Richard L. 
Thornburgh] right here, he can tell you 
where he was for some of this. Tell him 
where you were, Dick, just recently. 

The Attorney General. I was in three 
countries where they grow drugs. If you 
look at the map of South America, one of 
them is Bolivia—high in the Andes Moun- 
tains. And then right next door to that is 
Peru. And then just north of that is Colom- 
bia. In all three of those countries, they 
grow the plants that produce the materials 
that are made into drugs, and they sell 
them for a lot of money in this country. But 
they wouldn’t be able to sell any of them if 
nobody wanted to use drugs. And that’s 
what the President is saying. He says the 
best thing we can do is to turn our back on 
those people who want us to use drugs and 
put the money into the pockets of the 
crooks who handle the drugs. 

The President. Some people, they grow it 
here, sometimes in the United States, too. 
It’s terrible. So, then the law enforcement 
guys have to go out and try to crack down 
on them and stuff. ; 

Q. Are they legal in the other countries? 

The President. | don’t think they’re ever 
legal. I don’t know for sure. Bill, maybe you 
can tell them. I don’t think they’re legal. 
They turn their back on it in some places 
and condone it—well, we did in this coun- 
try for a while. 

The Attorney General. There are 108 
countries that signed the U.N. drug conven- 
tion, Mr. President, and that means there 
are 108 countries that are your working 
partners in the effort to deal with the drug 
problem around the world. There aren’t 
many places where the drug dealers or the 
drug traffickers are going to get much in 
the way of approval. 

The President. Here’s another one for this 
guy. How about these quiet guys down 
there? Go ahead. 

Q. Mr. President, as I learned as I was in 
school, they took a lot of drugs that were 
good, like narcotics and stuff that heal some 
people’s wounds, like cocaine and stuff that 
numbs. 

The President. Yes. Like morphine to 
keep the pain away and stuff. 

Q. Yes, keep your pain away, and some- 
times marijuana for different things. But as 
my teacher told me, drugs were good until 
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somebody took them and abused the drugs. 
They used them on their body as the wrong 
thing. 

The President. Good point. Good point. 
You know, when a guy lying out on the 
battlefield was shot, fighting for his country 
or something, and they’d give him a shot of 
morphine to take the pain down, well, that 
was some kind of narcotic effect on them. 
And so, there are some uses—very narrow 
medical uses—that people, well, doctors 
would say, This could help save a life or 
help a person bear the pain of a wound. But 
then it got abused. Your teacher was abso- 
lutely right about that. 

Q. Do you know exactly how long the 
drugs have been around? 

The President. No, because you go back 
in history and you look in the opium wars 
that go over into China years ago, and 
you've got—so, I don’t know, but I expect 
long, long ago in history it started. But 
whether society condones it, whether 
there’s a growing—what they call permit- 
ting it—permissiveness that permits that to 
happen to a society. You know, you go back 
into ancient history now—Rome, and when 
Rome got corrupt with a lot of alcohol 
abuse and that kind of thing. And so, it isn’t 
something brand-new in our history, but it’s 
something that’s become because people 
have just turned the other cheek and just 
kind of let it happen in their neighbor- 
hoods. And then, when parents do it, why, 
then it’s hard for the kid, even though he’s 
taught the right things, right in this very 
room, right over there on those mats— 
taught the right thing. In the home, maybe 
the pressures are tough on you at home, 
and it’s hard for a little guy to stand up. 
That’s why you need to be company on 
this—stand together in fighting against it. 

Q. Have you ever been offered drugs? 

The President. 1 haven’t. No. No, I 
haven’t been offered that. Have youP 

Q. No. 

The President. Never did? How about 
youP 

Q. Where do drugs come from? 

The President. Well, you didn’t hear. He 
asked it. A lot of the basic plants are grown 
in South America, sometimes over in Burma 
and in what they call the Golden Triangle 
over there. And some right here in this 
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country—marijuana plants illegally grown 
out in the forests and out in the woods. And 
Alabama—the Governor was in to see me 
the other day—the Governor of that State. 
And he said it’s hard to find the plants be- 
cause people sneak out and cultivate them. 
And then it’s hard. You have to find them 
from helicopters. So, a wide array of places 
they come from. 

Mr. Mustafa. Weil, Mr. President, I'd like 
to make a comment. I’d like to say that the 
WACASA program, or Wilmington Cluster 
Against Substance Abuse here in this 
State—we have made a pledge to live a 
drug-free lifestyle and to help these youth 
become the hope for the future. And they 
understand that a mind is a terrible thing to 
waste and that they are the hope of the 
future and that their present thoughts de- 
termine their future actions. And they all 
have made that pledge to live that lifestyle. 

The President. That’s wonderful, Rashid. 

Q. Our teacher said when he was grow- 
ing up, when he was a little kid-—— 

The President. Yes, a little guy? 

Q. Yes. He said while other little kids 
were wanting to buy drugs and they 
couldn’t—he said they used to go to the 
store and buy airplane glue and sniff it. 

The President. They did. That’s right. 
Duco—what was it called? Something like 
that? Yes. And it would give you some drug 
effect. That’s true. 

The Attorney General. It’s not good for 
you. 

The President. No. And then they’d 
ae their brain, and it would be very 

ad. 


Wilmington Cluster Against Substance 
Abuse 


Q. Mr. President, how do you feel about 
the WACASA program? 

The President. Well, I'm going to talk 
about it at lunch. I don’t know all of the 
details of it. But I feel that programs like 
that—and I’m going to mention it because 
the Governor and others have told us that 
it’s making a real move, being successful— 
that that is—in there lies a lot of the 
answer. Federal Government—Washington, 
DC—they can’t design all these programs. I 
mean, what works here is good. Nobody can 
tell your instructor here, You’re going to 
have to do this nationwide. Everybody at 2 


o’clock in the afternoon, or whatever it is, is 
going to have a karate lesson. But it’s all 
different kinds of answers. 

I talked about the concept of 1,000 points 
of light—1,000 different programs, multi- 
plied by 1,000, all working in their own 
way and in their own community. So, I 
would just say, Hey, go for it. Participate. 
Get others to do it, too. And that’s part of 
it. 

Q. Do you think the WACASA program 
would be in existence at least another 4 or 
5 years? 

The President. Yes, because I don’t think 
this whole program is going to be whipped. 
I mean, the whole drug thing is—I wish I 
could tell you differently, but we’re going 
to make some moves. I’ve got 4 years as 
President, and I want to be able to look 
back—and not just for the country, but also 
I'd like to be able to say to my grandchil- 
dren, about the.age of some of these guys 
here, We worked hard to make it better. 
It’s not going to be solved. We need to keep 
these programs going. ; 


Drug Abuse and Trafficking 


Q. Mr. President, how can I, one person, 
help? 

The President. Out at schools and every- 
place? Yes, you’ve got to encourage others 
not to use them. You’ve got to participate 
in the programs. And other kids that are 
down there, other kids in the neighbor- 
hoods, they’ll see this, and they'll see you 
working out here, and they'll say, Hey, 
maybe these guys have got something. 

Q. Mr. President, have you ever went to 
anybody’s funeral that used drugs? 

The President. Went to a funeral where 
the person died from drugs? I don’t think 
so, but I’ve been to ceremonies honoring 
people whose lives were taken by the drug 
pushers and the drug criminals, like law en- 
forcement people. And you go, and you 
give a medal—like when I was Vice Presi- 
dent—you give a medal to a family, a 
widow, a woman whose husband had been 
killed trying to protect your neighborhood 
and mine from drugs. And that’s sad, I'll tell 
you—people to give their lives to fight so 
you guys can have a good environment. 
And we all can. 

What’s that guy’s name? 
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Q. Mr. President, what do you do to keep 
drugs out of your life? 

The President. Keep them out of your 
lifeP Well, kind of getting along in my level 
of life here, the pressures aren’t quite that 
big. You don’t have a lot of guys coming up 
to you in daily life, saying, Hey. So, I don’t 
have the temptations and the pressures that 
you've got, like young guys in school and all 
of that. But I think if I did I’d try to do 
what you’re doing: I’d try to have that life- 
style going in such a way and helping the 
education programs and helping the law en- 
forcement so people wouldn’t be tempted 
to offer up those narcotics. 

But I’m not saying it’s the same. Now, 
like I’m President. It would be pretty hard 
for some drug guy to come into the White 
House and start offering it up, you know. 
It’s different. We’ve got a lot of Secret Serv- 
ice guys there. Hey, throw them right out 
of there. But it’s different in a school or a 
community. And so, the pressures—I think I 
understand them, but I can’t say that it’s 
the same when you're in this job on that 
kind of thing. But I bet if they did, I hope I 
would say, Hey, get lost. We don’t want any 
of that. 

Mr. Smith. Besides the program they 
have set up here in Delaware, I think that 
you've really set the example by appointing 
one person in charge of it, which nobody 
has ever done before—to have somebody of 
the caliber of William Bennett, with his 
track record that he’s done in education, to 
be in charge of it. I think he’s going to 
inspire more people to start—— 

The President. And your Senators here, 
both Senator Roth and Senator Biden, have 
been in the forefront of that kind of battle. 
And so, it’s a new office. And it’s a tough 
deal for Bill because the statutory authority 
is blurred. Attorney General Thornburgh 
has direct responsibility as Attorney Gener- 
al, and yet, he’s got to work cooperatively 
with the drug czar, the new leader of the 
fight. So, it’s a job that is just being defined. 
This man is the first man in the whole 
country to have the responsibility under the 
law for coordinating all this drug policy and 
setting the policy. How would you like such 
a big job as that? [Applause] 

Rashid, can I give you these to give to 
these kids? I guess we’ve got to go on. I'd 
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much rather talk to you guys, I think. But 
that was wonderful. 

Did you ever get kicked with a flying 
heel there when you’re out there on the 
mat or anything? I’ll be honest. I was a little 
nervous when I first got here, although I 
knew he wouldn’t let you boot me around. 

Thanks a lot. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m. in 
the gymnasium at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association (YMCA). Rashid Mustafa 
and Jeff Smith are karate instructors and 
counselors of the Wilmington Cluster 
Against Substance Abuse program. Prior to 
his remarks, the President viewed a karate 
demonstration. The President gave Mr. Mus- 
tafa patches that read “Kick Drugs Out of 
Your Life” for each of the children. 


Remarks to the Members of the Law 
Enforcement Community in 
Wilmington, Delaware 


March 22, 1989 


Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. Thank 
you all. Honored guests, thank you all very 
much. Thank you, Governor Castle, for the 
introduction, and all of you for the pleasure 
of your company. And let me say what an 
honor it is to be here among Delaware’s 
finest and among friends. 

I want to pay my respects to Lieutenant 
Governor Dale Wolf, and in particular, I 
want to salute four friends who share this 
platform. Bill Roth, your senior Senator— 
he’s been a force for peace and prosperity. 
He and I were classmates in the Congress, 
both elected on the same day in 1966. 
We've been friends ever since, and I’ve 
been watching him in action. And not only 
is he known for his economic prowess and 
knowledge but he has been strong in fight- 
ing the use of crack and cocaine and other 
narcotics. [Attorney General] Dick Thorn- 
burgh, America’s chief law enforcement of- 
ficial, is here—say more about that in a 
minute. Our first Drug Control Policy Di- 
rector—I’m trying not to say czar. [Laugh- 
ter] There is something—I don’t want to say 
un-American about it, but—[/aughter]|—it 
just doesn’t ring why we set up a czar of 
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baseball or a czar of the narcotics battle. 
But nevertheless, we’ve got a strong, tough 
guy; and if we were electing a czar, he 
might well qualify. [Laughter] But never- 
theless, you’re going to see him in action 
over the next 4 years. Both Dick and Bill 
are combating this menace which endan- 
gers us all. And then as chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, your own Sen- 
ator, Joe Biden. He was one of the principal 
architects of the legislation that created this 
new drug post. And he’s been a tireless 
fighter out there, leading the way in the 
Senate. So, Bill and—Bill Roth, Bill Bennett 
[Director of National Drug Control 
Policy}—Bill Roth, Dick Thornburgh, Joe 
Biden, and I will work together to shape 
this drug strategy to really try to nurture a 
safer, fairer, and more decent land. I told 
Bill Roth, incidentally, if he didn’t tell the 
ostrich joke, I wouldn’t make him hear 
about Millie and the puppies. [Laughter] 

Earlier today, several of us were up over 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. And then I’ve 
just come right here now from your Y, from 
the Wilmington YMCA, where kids are 
learning karate and learning to avoid drugs 
through the Wilmington Cluster Against 
Substance Abuse program. And the message 
there in that group is: “Kick drugs out of 
your life.” And sure enough, there they 
were. I almost got hit by a couple of heels 
flying by me. [Laughter] But I got a kick 
out of those kids. And come to think of it, 
the karate out there reminded me of a 
family dinner at Kennebunkport with our 
11 grandchildren. I’ve never seen so much 
mayhem. [Laughter] 

But there was a stronger message from 
those kids. You know, here they are, per- 
haps some of them out of underprivileged 
backgrounds, joined together, led by volun- 
teers and others out there, teaching them 
to stay out of the drug culture. And I don’t 
care whether you’re President of the 
United States, a worthy citizen of Wilming- 
ton, just a plain guy coming off the street 
somewhere, it couldn’t help but make a tre- 
mendous impression on anyone if you had a 
chance to see that program, see these little 
guys out there with discipline and energy 
and spirit, trying to do their part in this 
fight on drugs. It was an inspiration to me, 
and I won’t forget it. 


Getting ready for this visit, I thought of a 
poem that captured the spirit of this gather- 
ing in the true genius of America. The poet 
was Carl Sandburg, the poem entitled, “The 
People, Yes.” 


“The People, Yes.” They’re retired labor- 
ers, textile workers, and pillars of the 
law. 

“The People, Yes.” They live on the prai- 
ries in Nebraska, in the central valley of 
California, in the small burgs and facto- 
ry towns of the first State of Delaware. 

“The People, Yes.” 


These Americans support their police and 
respect our legal system. And they cherish 
the decent stability which makes justice 
possible and our lives secure. My friends, 
nothing—nothing—threatens the stability of 
our families and our nation more than the 
scourge of drug abuse. And as a candidate 
for the office I now hold, I pledged to un- 
dertake a mission to try to make America 
free from drugs. Well, my selection of Sec- 
retary Bennett to direct the newly created 
Office of the National Drug Control Policy 
shows that I meant exactly what I said. As 
Secretary of Education, Bill was a crusader 
for excellence, challenging the educators all 
across this country to do better. And as 
America’s first Drug Control Policy Direc- 
tor, he’s engaged in an even greater strug- 
gle: America’s war on drugs. He’s going to 
do just fine. 

This war seeks to educate all Americans 
on the inherent evils of drug abuse, and it'll 
encourage those caught in the trap of drug 
addiction to get clean and stay clean. And 
this war pledges increased support for those 
tasked with the dangerous job of stopping 
the flow of drugs into America. And it vows 
to enforce our drug laws. 

Last month before a joint session of Con- 
gress, I spoke about four critical areas in the 
war on drugs: education, treatment, inter- 
diction, and enforcement. And I asked for 
an increase of $1 billion in budget outlays— 
to nearly $6 billion in 1990 to escalate this 
war. Some money will be used to expand 
treatment to the poor and addicted young 
mothers. Some money will be used to cut 
the waiting time for treatment and to help 
urban schools where the emergency is the 
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greatest. And $1.1 billion of my request will 
go for education. 

And here in Delaware, you have shown 
the way. And it hasn’t been easy. After all, 
Interstate I-95 is a major, major avenue of 
illicit drug trafficking—intersects the great- 
er Wilmington area right here. But Dela- 
ware law enforcement officers—like one 
who is with us today, I’m told, Delaware 
State Police Corporal Durnan and many of 
you—are aggressively fighting this war. 
Where is the Corporal? And all the rest of 
them. I single him out, but I know he’d say 
it’s everybody here, and all across this State, 
that are waging this fight. 

Under Governor Castle, your “Above the 
Influence” campaign is combating alcohol 
and drug abuse. And the Wilmington Clus- 
ter program aims to pull students together 
and help the communities help themselves. 
And for that, I congratulate you. 

Delaware is waging war against drugs. 
And it’s a war we must and will win. For 
while more than 200 million Americans 
didn’t use illegal drugs last year, over 23 
million Americans did. And that means we 
must stop those who produce and buy and 
traffic drugs. And that, in turn, means an 
all-out fight in enforcement and interdic- 
tion. 

As you know, in the last year, the global 
production of coca and marijuana, opium 
poppies, hashish, increased sharply. And 
that supply abroad imperils our kids at 
home. It threatens countries like those that 
have been long friendly to the United 
States, and it reaffirms the need to stop 
drugs before they reach our borders and to 
eradicate them at their source. 

I mentioned Bill Bennett, but let me just 
say a word about your neighbor, Mike Cas- 
tle’s former compadre, Governor Thorn- 
burgh. He’s been on the cutting edge as the 
Governor, you see, fighting the problem at 
the State level. And the Governors are 
those out there delivering the services and 
working the problems of backing their law 
enforcement people. So, he’s been through 
all that. And there is no one I can think of 
in the United States better suited now to be 
the chief law enforcement officer of the 
United States than Dick Thornburgh, your 
neighbor and our friend. 

Two weeks ago, I asked Attorney General 
Thornburgh to go to South America to 
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meet with the Presidents and top officials in 
Colombia and Bolivia and. Peru. And the 
topic? How to curb drug production and 
arrest, convict, and destroy trafficking car- 
tels. He came back with a very interesting 
and, in ways, troubling report. The Presi- 
dents may want to cooperate, and yet some 
of their communities are so wrecked by 
crime that it is extraordinarily difficult for 
them, no matter how good their intentions, 
to stand up against these illegal cartels and 
these armed gangs that seem to control the 
crops that destroy the lives of our kids. We 
hope to work more closely with our hemi- 
spheric neighbors in this vital effort. We’re 
not going to give up on that at all. And I’m 
glad to tell you that Dick reported to me 
that in these countries—and then through 
his contacts in others—they are much more 
eager now to get on with the task. Hereto- 
fore, I believe that the Presidents of the 
South American countries always felt that it 
was our problem and if it weren’t for the 
rich Nord Americanos consuming the prod- 
uct, that then the problem would go away. 
But today, sadly, their own societies are ad- 
versely affected by drug use. And so, it isn’t 
just the consuming United States. We are in 
this with our friends south of the border, 
and we're going to fight it in an interna- 
tional multilateral concept. We’ve got to de- 
stroy the crops and the labs that process the 
crops in these drug-producing countries. 
We've got to protect our borders; and that 
isn’t easy, as you know, given the enormous 
length of the borders. 

Our budget proposes $690 million for 
Coast Guard drug interdiction, which plays 
a major role in coordinating the identifica- 
tion and search of suspicious planes and ves- 
sels. We’ve also proposed more than $300 
million in interdiction funds for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. All told, fully 70 percent 
of our drug budget is for law enforcement 
purposes. In particular, we want to signifi- 
cantly increase funding for Federal prisons. 
Why? Because prison overcrowding has 
caused too many convicts to go scot-free. 
And I will act also—and Ill need your help 
and backing—to enforce tougher sentences. 

You know, I’ve talked a lot about zero 
tolerance. “Zero tolerance” is not a catch- 
word. It means, quite simply, if you do 
crime, you do time. And that means judges 
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who strictly apply the law to convicted 
drug offenders and severe sentences for 
dealers who hire children. And it means 
increasing Federal drug prosecutions. And, 
yes, it means strict enforcement—and I 
mean strict enforcement—of the Antidrug 
Abuse Act of 1988. I want increased prison 
sentences for drug-related crimes and, yes, 
the death penalty for drug kingpins and 
those who commit these drug-related mur- 
ders. We owe our police officers nothing 
less than that. I was very pleased that yes- 
terday the Supreme Court validated drug 
testing. I hope this will help achieve our 
goal of a drug-free workplace. 

A secure community is the right of every 
American. Toward the end, guns can be 
imported under current law only if they are 
adapted for sporting purposes. That’s the 
way the law reads now. We’ve recently 
taken a step and temporarily suspended the 
import of these AK-47’s and certain other 
semiautomatic weapons into this country, as 
we continue to search for a solution to this 
difficult and complex problem. 

I do believe—and I expect many in the 
room like me are sportsmen—I do believe 
in the legitimate right of sportsmen and 
others who own guns. But I also believe in 
supporting our police officers who lay their 
lives on the line. And I am convinced that 
the vast majority of sportsmen want to find 
a way to support our law enforcement offi- 
cers, and I want to be with them in finding 
a solution to this problem. I said yesterday 
that I’m a member of the NRA [National 
Rifle Association], anda I am. I have nothing 
to be ashamed of there. But I happen to 
believe that the vast majority of NRA mem- 
bers support the position I’ve just taken: 
that the time has come to do something 
about these automated weapons that are 
threatening the lives of these people behind 
me. And I’m going to see that it takes 
place. 

You know, many issues involve shades of 
gray. Crime is not among them. Drug trade 
is not among them. It involves good guys 
and bad guys, white hats and black hats, 
good and evil. And many of you, I’m sure, 
have heard of Everett Hatcher. I'll bet 
these guys have—Federal agent involved in 
an undercover drug investigation. He was 
only 46 years old, the father of two. Barely 
3 weeks ago, an hour after radioing col- 


leagues that he was driving to a new site to 
meet a drug dealer, he was found shot to 
death in Staten Island. And earlier this 
month I met with his widow, Mary Jane—a 
very emotional moment. And we have of- 
fered $250,000 for information leading to 
the apprehension of the man wanted in 
connection with this murder. But it brought 
it home to me, loud and clear: We have got 
to win the war on drugs for Everett Hatch- 
er and all those of your profession who have 
given their lives to free America of drug 
abuse. 

To build a better life, to make tomorrow 
free of drugs, will require the will and spirit 
of the American people. People like Ever- 
ett Hatcher. People like Corporal Durnan. 
People like you. And of this I am certain: As 
Americans, nothing lies beyond our reach. 
The people, yes. The future, yes. By serving 
one, let us seize the other. 

And thank you for inviting me and for 
your many kindnesses. And God bless you 
all, and God bless the United States of 
America. Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:35 p.m. in 
the Delaware Ballroom at the Radisson 
Hotel. He was introduced by Gov. Michael 
N. Castle. Following his remarks, the Presi- 
dent returned to Washington, DC. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Telephone 
Conversation With Newly Elected 
President Alfredo Cristiani of El 
Salvador 


March 22, 1989 


President Bush spoke earlier today with 
Alfredo Cristiani, the winner of the Salva- 
doran Presidential election, to congratulate 
him on his victory. The President assured 
Mr. Cristiani that the United States would 
continue to work closely with El Salvador to 
help the Salvadorans create and protect a 
durable democracy there. Mr. Cristiani af- 
firmed his recent public statements that he 
and his administration will be committed to 
respect for human rights. President Bush 
invited Mr. Cristiani to visit Washington at 
an early date. 
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On Sunday, March 19, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Salvadoran peasants, working 
people, business men and women, and citi- 
zens from every walk of life defied threats 
of death and terror from Marxist guerrillas 
to vote in that country’s Presidential elec- 
tion. This was the sixth national election El 
Salvador has held under international su- 
pervision in the last 7 years. What we wit- 
nessed last Sunday should leave no doubt: 
The people of El Salvador are passionately 
committed to the democratic rights and lib- 
erties they have fought for and won with 
U.S. support in recent years. 

Our policy in El Salvador, forged through 
bipartisan consensus and with bipartisan 
support, is clear: We are committed to con- 
tinue democratic progress and the defense 
of human rights. There must be no turning 
back to the dark and terrible past. We 
expect, and the Salvadoran people clearly 
desire, continued steady progress toward es- 
tablishing the rule of law, an effective judi- 
cial system, and security against political vi- 
olence from either the right or the left. 
There is also a message for the FMLN [Far- 
abundo Marti National Liberation Front] 
guerrillas in Sunday’s election: The Salva- 
doran people clearly yearn for an end to 
the terrible violence to which they have 
been subjected. 

The time has come to end the violence 
and secure an honorable peace that will 
protect the rights and security of all Salva- 
dorans, regardless of their political views, to 
participate in a safe and fair political proc- 
ess. If the FMLN would embrace that goal, 
we are confident that this tragic war can 
come to an end. The President welcomes 
Mr. Cristiani’s stated commitment to con- 
tinue the dialog with the FMLN guerrillas 
and hope the guerrillas accept his offer. 
Moreover, the guerrillas will not succeed in 
obtaining the political victory in the United 
States that they cannot win among the 
people of El Salvador. The United States is 
committed to the defense of democracy and 
human rights in El Salvador. So long as El 
Salvador continues on that path, the United 
States will remain a firm and steady ally. 

A final note: Last Sunday’s election her- 
alds the final months of the Presidency of 
José Napoleén Duarte, a great patriot and 
champion of democracy. The President sa- 
lutes President Duarte for his courage, his 
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patriotism, his steadfast commitment to de- 
mocracy, and for his enormous and lasting 
contribution to building an authentic demo- 
cratic process in his country. 


Nomination of Quincy Mellon Krosby 
To Be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce 


March 22, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Quincy Mellon Krosby to 
be Assistant Secretary of Commerce (Export 
Enforcement). She would succeed G. Philip 
Hughes. 

Since 1982 Mrs. Krosby has been with the 
Department of State, serving in several ca- 
pacities, including economic officer (energy 
attaché) for the U.S. Embassy in London; 
Special Assistant to the Under Secretary for 
Security Assistance, Science and Technolo- 
gy; Special Assistant to the Counselor of the 
Department; economic counselor for the 
U.S. Embassy in Bulgaria; and political /eco- 
nomic officer in the Office of East Europe- 
an and Yugoslav Affairs. Between 1973 and 
1981, she was a consultant in London and 
Oslo for private firms and U.S. Government 
agencies and served as an adjunct college 
teacher for Union College, University of 
Minnesota, the London School of Eco- 
nomics, and Oslo University. 

Mrs. Krosby received a bachelor of arts 
and a master of arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and the London School 
of Economics and Political Science (Ph.D., 
1979). 


Nomination of Kenneth W. Gideon To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury 


March 22, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Kenneth W. Gideon to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury (Tax 
Policy). He would succeed O. Donaldson 
Chapoton. 
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Since 1986 Mr. Gideon has been a part- 
ner with Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver, and 
Jacobson in Washington, DC. Prior to this 
he was in practice with Fulbright and Ja- 
worski, 1983-1986. He served as Chief 
Counsel for the Internal Revenue Service, 
1981-1983. Mr. Gideon has served in sever- 
al capacities on the American Bar Associa- 
tion including council member elected for a 
term to end 1990; chairman of the commit- 
tee on government relations, 1984-1986; 
and chairman of the committee on court 
procedure, 1979-1981. He was the cochair 
of the task force on civil tax penalties, 1988. 

Mr. Gideon graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1968) and Yale Law School 
(J.D., 1971). Mr. Gideon resides in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Nomination of Edward Martin Emmett 
To Be a Member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


March 22, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edward Martin Emmett to 
be a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a term expiring on Decem- 
ber 31, 1992. He would succeed Frederic 
N. Andre. © 

Since 1986 Mr. Emmett has been execu- 
tive director of the Texas Association to Im- 
prove Distribution. Prior to this he was ex- 
ecutive director for the North Houston As- 
sociation, 1983-1986. From 1979 to 1983, 
he was the owner of the Public Affairs 
Group. He was a State representative from 
Texas, 1979-1987, serving as chairman of 
the House Committee on Energy, 1985- 
1987, and a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Transportation, 1979-1987. From 
1976 to 1979, he was a policy analyst for 
Exxon Corp. 

Mr. Emmett graduated from Rice Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1971) and the University of Texas 
at Austin (M.A., 1974). He was born August 
14, 1949, in New London, TX. Mr. Emmett 
is married, has four children, and resides in 
Round Rock, TX. 


Nomination of Shirley D. Peterson To 
Be an Assistant Attorney General 


March 23, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Shirley D. Peterson to be 
Assistant Attorney General (Tax Division). 
She would succeed William S. Rose, Jr. 

Since 1969 Mrs. Peterson has been in 
practice with Steptoe and Johnson and has 
been a partner since 1978. She currently 
serves in several capacities on the American 
Bar Association, including chair of the 
estate and gift tax committee of the *ax 
section and member of the real property, 
probate and trust law section committee. 
She is also a fellow of the American College 
of Probate Counsel, serving on the board of 
regents, the nominating committee, the 
estate and gift tax committee, and as chair 
of the transfer tax study committee. In ad- 
dition, Mrs. Peterson served on the Assist- 
ant Attorney General’s Advisory Committee 
on Tax Litigation, Department of Justice, 
1982-1984. 

Mrs. Peterson graduated from Bryn Mawr 
(A.B., 1963) and New York University 
School of Law (LL.B., 1967). She was born 
September 3, 1941, in Holly, CO. Mrs. Pe- 
terson is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Bethesda, MD. 


Nomination of E. Patrick Coady To Be 
United States Executive Director of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 


March 23, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate E. Patrick Coady to be 
U.S. Executive Director of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
for a term of 2 years. He would succeed 
Robert Brendon Keating. 

Mr. Coady was chief financial officer for 
the Acacia Group in Washington, DC, 
1985-1988. Prior to this he was managing 
general partner with the investment bank- 
ing firm of Coady and Co. in New York 
City, 1981-1985. Mr. Coady was senior vice 
president with Dillon, Read and Co., Inc., 
in New York City, 1966-1980. 
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Mr. Coady graduated from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (B.S., 1960) and 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
(M.B.A., 1966). He served in the U.S. Navy, 
1960-1964. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Great Falls, VA. 


Remarks at the National Association of 
Manufacturers Congress of American 
Industry 


March 23, 1989 


Thank you, Dick, and thank all of you. 
Thank you very much for that warm wel- 
come. Thank you for that warm welcome 
back. And Dick, thank you, sir, for introduc- 
ing me and for what you’re doing leading 
the NAM. I want to pay my respects to your 
president, former secretary “Sandy” Trow- 
bridge, who continues to do an outstanding 
job. Harry Truman used to say: “If you 
want a friend in Washington, buy a dog.” 
[Laughter] And I’m here to disagree with 
him, because I feel in Dick, your chairman, 
and in “Sandy,” your president, and in the 
membership of this illustrious organization, 
that our administration has a friend not 
only in Washington but all across the coun- 
try. And I am very grateful for that, and I 
normally would not dare to speak for our 
new illustrious Secretary of Commerce, Bob 
Mosbacher, but in this regard I expect I’m 
saying exactly what he feels. And I might 
say to you, the members of the NAM, it is a 
wonderful thing to have him at my side, a 
successful businessman who knows what it 
means to take risks, knows what it means to 
try to keep the costs down, and knows what 
it means to add to the productivity of this 
country. And Bob Mosbacher is already 
doing a superb job. 

After one tough football game, somebody 
asked Knute Rockne why Notre Dame had 
lost. And he answered, “I won’t know until 
my barber tells me on Monday.” [Laughter] 
Well, nobody is second-guessing American 
manufacturing anymore. And clearly, you 
all are playing a winning game. 

And I’m here today to tell you that dein- 
dustrialization that we read about is a myth. 
And manufacturing, as a share of our na- 
tional output, is as strong today as it has 
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ever been. And I think many people in this 
room deserve great credit for that. Thanks 
to the hard work of you people, who are 
the brains and the muscle of our basic in- 
dustries, we're producing more products 
with a smaller percentage of our population 
than ever before. And that, my friends, is 
productivity. And that is why since 1982 
our manufacturing output has gone up 
twice as fast as Western Europe and has 
kept pace with Japan. You’re the produc- 
ers—is somebody’s heart beating very fast 
over there or what the heck’s going on? 
[Laughter] 


[The President referred to a thumping noise 
coming from the back of the room.] 


In the technological age in which we’re 
living, I’m sure we can—{laughter]. No, but 
you are the producers who are building a 
better America. And I think that your pres- 
ence demonstrates that you are fighting to 
win the international struggle for continued 
growth. You’ve demonstrated that you can 
make America more competitive and that 
you can keep America more competitive. 

So, I’m not saying you’re going to have to 
do it alone. There’s a role for government; 
sometimes political leadership is needed, for 
example, to keep international trade free 
and fair. But I will tell you that this govern- 
ment will not confuse involvement with in- 
terference. 

And there’s a lot of talk about competi- 
tiveness going around these days, and in a 
way that’s a very good thing. But competi- 
tiveness is more than just the latest trade 
figures or the latest quarterly earnings or 
the latest poll or the latest election, for that 
matter. Surely our success can be measured 
by better methods than these. This is a 
good time for us to look towards a larger 
horizon. And we stand at a special moment 
in our history. We’re prosperous. We are at 
peace. And at such a point, we’ve got to set 
our sights higher. And we must look farther 
ahead. Ii’s hard for us to believe, but the 
2lst century is only 11 years from now. 

And you’ve called this conference the 
New Leadership Summit. Leadership is cer- 
tainly found in those like you who keep the 
great engines of American industry turning. 
In creating jobs and building businesses and 
meeting needs, our nation’s manufacturers 
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have shown the qualities that will carry us 
into the future. And make no mistake, the 
challenges we face will test your vision and 
your capacity to define an agenda for 
action. So, today I’d like to address that 
very point by outlining my agenda for the 
next American Century. 

To build a better America, one of the 
most important priorities for this govern- 
ment will be to encourage savings and long- 
term investment, to get our fiscal house in 
order—and that means, priority, bringing 
down the Federal budget deficit. 

And last month, one of the very first 
things we did was to submit a budget to 
Congress with a clear agenda to cut the 
Federal deficit and enhance business’ ability 
to plan, expand, and build. And next year, 
under current law—there are no changes in 
the revenue laws—the economic growth we 
are currently enjoying will increase Federal 
revenues by more than $80 billion without 
increasing the tax rates. And our plan will 
hold the line on spending, using some of 
those new revenues to slash the deficit by 
more than 40 percent and meeting those 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings targets. 

To encourage long-range investment in 
businesses of all sizes, it’s time that we re- 
stored the capital gains differential by re- 
ducing the capital gains rate to 15 percent 
on long-held assets. And this really is a case 
where less means more: more revenue to 
the Federal Government. The Treasury 
now estimates that my proposal would 
bring in $4.8 billion of new revenues in 
1990. That’s the Treasury estimate. And the 
critics all say, and have climbed on us in 
saying, “This is a tax cut for the rich.” I say, 
Cut the capital gains rate, and you'll have 
more jobs for the poor and others, and 
more growth and opportunity for the whole 
country. Competitiveness, opportunity, 
saving and investing for the long-term—this 
is why we need a capital gains tax rate cut. 
And it’s why we need one now. And I am 
going to keep on fighting to see that the 
Congress gives the people that which they 
deserve: more opportunity and more jobs. 

To spur investment in basic research, 
we’ve proposed a permanent research and 
experimentation tax credit. We’ve also pro- 
posed a 13-percent increase for science and 
technology programs and intend to double 
the National Science Foundation’s budget 


by 1993 to guarantee that America’s tech- 
nology is number one. 

A strong economy needs a safe and 
secure banking system. And that’s why we 
proposed a comprehensive plan to solve the 
difficulties of our savings and loan industry, 
and I’m delighted that our very able Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Nick Brady, was over 
here this morning talking to you about the 
broad principles of that plan. Frankly, the 
plan has been pretty darn well-received on 
both sides of the aisle on Capitol Hill. And 
in my speech to the Congress I challenged 
the Congress to act within 45 days. This is a 
matter of considerable national urgency. 

We want to ease the pressures now build- 
ing on the most important organization in 
America—the family—by promoting choice 
on issues like child care. So, last week I sent 
legislation to Congress that puts money and 
options in the hands of parents rather than 
in the hands of the bureaucracies. And we 
are going to keep on pushing for that con- 
cept. I do not want to have my administra- 
tion identified with one single initiative that 
diminishes parental choice or in any way 
weakens the family. The Government must 
do what it can to strengthen family. 

I'd say, though, that the most powerful 
key to long-term competitiveness is educa- 
tion. A strengthened education system is 
the essential ingredient for America’s pros- 
perity into the next decade, into the next 
century. But no one suggests that education 
is a minor matter on the national agenda. It 
is vital to everything we are and can 
become. Make no mistake about it, I under- 
stand the historic role of the communities 
and of the States, and I understand the lim- 
ited role that is properly assigned the Fed- 
eral Government. So, I don’t want you to 
feel that I’m moving towards centralizing 
control over our schools in Washington, DC. 

There are no quick fixes in education. 
Like most of the long-term issues on the 
national agenda, American education won’t 
be fixed with a bolt of lightning or a puff of 
smoke. It’s going to take collective effort at 
all levels, public and private, to get it right. 
And those businesses that are involved with 
local schools—developing the work force at 
its source—are making fail-safe investments. 
And they stand to reap the greatest re- 
wards. 
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I wish Barbara were here to talk to you a 
little bit about her interest in literacy and 
to salute as she does the business communi- 
ty for its involvement. I talk about a thou- 
sand points of light. And if there’s ever an 
example of that, it is the wide array of busi- 
ness people and business interests that are 
out there helping in the field of education. I 
didn’t much like it when I talked about a 
thousand points of light and some cynic 
around here made some reference: What he 
really is talking about is a thousand pints of 
Lite. [Laughter] 

But I do salute you for your outreach. For 
those workers that are already on the line, 
we must build new skills and flexibility, as 
jobs change, through training and retrain- 
ing. The NAM policy position that you 
adopted last year said that “investment in 
human resources is at least as important as 
investment in equipment and technology.” 
And you're absolutely right on that one. 
Machinery and technology alone don’t im- 
prove productivity; people do. 

Another issue where we plan to play for 
keeps—we’re determined, and we are going 
to keep working at this one—to get the 
drugs out of the workplace. Drug and alco- 
hol abuse in the workplace costs $60 billion 
om wg year, putting productivity and lives at 
risk. 

Drug abuse in America really must stop, 
and we're off to a fast start. Last month I 
talked to the Congress about four decisive 
issues: education, treatment, interdiction, 
and enforcement. And I asked for an in- 
crease of $1 billion in budget outlays—to 
nearly $6 billion in 1990—to escalate this 
effort. But we'll also be looking to you to set 
effective, well-reasoned drug policies in 
your businesses. 

Employers can teach their people to rec- 
ognize the signs of substance abuse in their 
coworkers and understand how drug abuse 
hurts the nonusers on the line. I’ve called 
for a drug-free workplace. And Tuesday’s 
Supreme Court decision, one that just came 
down the day before yesterday, affirms 
drug testing. And that’s going to give this 
concept of a drug-free workplace a much 
better chance of success. 

Any long-term agenda must also ask how 
we can leave the Earth we’ve inherited a 
little better than when we found it. And I 
was delighted to see Russ Train here, Bill 
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Ruckelshaus here, and I understand they 
did a first-class job in addressing them- 
selves, with their background of experience, 
to this question. 

We’ve got to devise answers to the prob- 
lems of ozone depletion and global warm- 
ing and acid rain. We’ve already joined 
with other nations to call for the elimina- 
tion of CFC’s [chlorofluorocarbons] and the 
development of environmentally safe substi- 
tutes as well as adopting a tough new policy 
on the export of hazardous waste. We can 
do these things without stifling the econom- 
ic growth that is necessary, indeed, essential 
for our nation’s economic health. The time 
has come to set aside partisan approaches to 
these and these other enormous environ- 
mental questions. We’ve got to ensure that 
our grandchildren can fish on the same 
lakes we’ve enjoyed. 

And in this agenda for the new American 
Century, I’ve asked you to consider a broad 
vision, a vision that relies on the dynamic 
spirit that is America: the spirit that says, 
Buildings should not stand empty while 
people lack shelter; jobs should not go un- 
filled while young men and women stand 
idle on the street corners; no one should go 
hungry in the richest Nation on the face of 
the Earth. And we must promote local ef- 
forts to assure that every American can 
seize a share of this prosperity and help to 
create more of it, whether through the con- 
stellation of local community groups already 
at work or through new ideas, like our pro- 
gram to encourage our nation’s youth to 
become involved in community service. I’m 
absolutely convinced that with the proper 
leadership from the White House and across 
the business community and elsewhere we 
can encourage those young people who are 
more fortunate than some of their peers to 
pitch in and help those that are less fortu- 
nate. We’re going to rely less on the collec- 
tive wallet—we have to, to do what I told 
you I want to do on the budget—less on the 
collective wallet and more on the collective 
will. But this does not mean lowering our 
sights or our expectations. It’s just exactly 
the opposite of that. In the era of tight 
budgets, we’re not going to simply “make 
do with less.” We’re going to learn how to 
do more with less—and do it better. In the 
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factory, you call it productivity. Across our 
country, I call it the national spirit. 

And, yes, we’re a prosperous country, and 
we are at peace. But such quiet moments 
often become pivotal in the Nation’s histo- 
ry. The choices we make now are going to 
determine whether the door to the next 
American Century is closing or opening 
wide, for all who dare to dream. 

Thank you for your leadership. Thank 
you for the support of our administration. 
And aren’t we lucky to be living in 1989 in 
the United States of America, the best, the 
freest, the greatest country on the face of 
the Earth? Thank you all, and God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:23 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Mayflower 
Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to Rich- 
ard E. Heckert and Alexander (Sandy) B. 
Trowbridge, chairman and president of the 
association, respectively, and Russell E. 
Train and William D. Ruckelshaus, former 
Administrators of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. 


Nomination of Walter J.P. Curley To 
Be United States Ambassador to France 


March 23, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Walter J.P. Curley to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
France. He would succeed Joe M. Rodgers. 

Since 1977 Ambassador Curley has been 
with W.J.P. Curley, Venture Capital in New 
York City. Prior to this he was U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Ireland, 1975-1977. From 1958 to 
1975, Ambassador Curley was with J.H. 
Whitney and Co., Venture Capital in New 
York City. He was with California Texas Oil 
Co. in India and Italy, 1948-1957. Ambassa- 
dor Curley has also served as commissioner 
of public events and chief of protocol for 
New York City, 1973-1974. 

Ambassador Curley attended Yale Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1944); the University of Oslo in 
Norway, 1947; Harvard University (M.B.A., 
1948); and Trinity College (LL.D., 1976). He 


served as a captain in the U.S. Marine Corps, 
1943-1946. He is married, has four children, 
and resides in Bedford Village, NY. 


Nomination of Franklin Eugene Bailey 
To Be an Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture 


March 23, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Franklin Eugene Bailey to 
be Assistant Secretary of Agriculture (Gov- 
ernment and Public Affairs). He would suc- 
ceed Wilmer D. Mizell, Sr. 

Since 1987 Mr. Bailey has been a govern- 
ment relations representative of the Nation- 
al Cotton Council of America in Washing- 
ton, DC. Prior to this he was executive di- 
rector of the southeast area for the Agricul- 
ture Stabilization and Conservation Service 
of the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, DC, 1985-1987; Deputy Director of 
Administration, Personnel Policies and 
Budget, 1983-1985; Agricultural Programs 
Coordinator, 1981-1983; and a Senior 
Policy Specialist, 1978-1981. 

Mr. Bailey received a bachelor of science 
degree and a master of public administra- 
tion degree from James Mason University. 
He was born July 31, 1949, in Phenix, VA. 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in Fredericksburg, VA. 


Notaination of Jo Ann D. Smith To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


March 23, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jo Ann D. Smith to be 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture (Market- 
ing and Inspection). She would succeed 
Kenneth A. Gilles. 

Since 1958 Mrs. Smith has been an oper- 
ating partner, secretary, and treasurer of 
Smith Brothers Farming and Ranching in 
Wacahoota, FL. In addition she served as 
vice president of Smith Construction Co., 
1962-1988, and as a marketing and public 
relations consultant for White Meat Packers, 
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1981-1988. Mrs. Smith served as chairman 
of the Cattlemen’s Beef Promotion and Re- 
search Board from 1986 to 1988 and presi- 
dent of the National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion in 1985. She has also served as chair- 
man of the board for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Jacksonville, FL, 1984-1986, and as 
a member of the board of governors for the 
Chicago Mercantile Board of Trade, 1985- 
1987. She was a member of the U.S. Adviso- 
ry Committee for Trade Negotiations, 
1985-1987, and a member of the Gover- 
nor’s Task Force on the Future of Florida 
Agriculture, 1984-1986. Mrs. Smith has 
served on the executive committee of the 
National Cattlemen’s Association, 1982- 
1988. 

Mrs. Smith was born May 9, 1939, in 
Gainesville, FL. She is married, has two 
children, and currently resides in Micanopy, 
FL. 


Nomination of James E. Cason To Be 


an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
March 23, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James E. Cason to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture (Special 
Services). He would succeed George S. 
Dunlop. 

Since 1985 Mr. Cason has been Principal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Land and 
Minerals Management at the Department 
of the Interior in Washington, DC. Prior to 
this he was Special Assistant to the Director 
for the Bureau of Land Management, 1982- 
1985. Mr. Cason was operations manager 
for Fred Meyer, Inc., in Portland, OR, 
1981-1982; a partner, office manager, and 
salesman for ACM Real Estate, Inc., 1979- 
1981; and campaign manager with the com- 
mittee to elect Lynn Engdahl, 1979-1980. 
Mr. Cason has also served as vice president 
for Cascade Overview Development Enter- 
prises, Inc., 1978-1979, and project manag- 
er with the Western Environmental Trade 
Association, 1976-1978. 

Mr. Cason graduated from Pacific Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1976). He currently resides in 
Falls Church, VA. 
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Executive Order 12673—Delegation of 
Disaster Relief and Emergency 
Assistance Functions 


March 23, 1989 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, including the 
Robert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and 
Emergency Assistance Act, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 5121 et seq.), and in order to con- 
form delegations of authority to recent leg- 
islation, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Section 4-203 of Executive 
Order No. 12148 is amended to read: 


Section 4-203. The functions vested in 
the President by the Robert T. Stafford Dis- 
aster Relief and Emergency Assistance Act, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 5121 et seg.), except 
those functions vested in the President by 
Section 401 (relating to the declaration of 
major disasters and emergencies), Section 
501 (relating to the declaration of emergen- 
cies), Section 405 (relating to the repair, re- 
construction, restoration, or replacement of 
Federal facilities), and Section 412 (relating 
to food coupons and distribution), are 
hereby delegated to the Director of the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency. 


Sec. 2. Section 3 of Executive Order No. 
11795 is amended by removing the words 
“Section 409” and inserting “Section 412” 
in place thereof. 

Sec. 3. The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 103(e\X2) of the Disaster 
Relief and Emergency Assistance Amend- 
ments of 1988, Public Law 100-707 (relat- 
ing to the transmission of a report to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation of the House of Representatives and 
to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works of the Senate), are hereby del- 
egated to the Director of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency. 

Sec. 4. The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 110 of the Disaster Relief 
and Emergency Assistance Amendments of 
1988, Public Law 100-707, are hereby dele- 
gated to the Director of the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency. 

Sec. 5. The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 113 of the Disaster Relief 
and Emergency Assistance Amendments of 
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1988, Public Law 100-707, are hereby dele- 
gated to the Director of the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency. 

Sec. 6. The amendments to Executive 
Order No. 12148 that are made by Section 
1 of this Executive Order shall not affect 
the administration of any assistance for 
major disasters or emergencies declared by 
the President before the effective date of 
“The Disaster Relief and Emergency Assist- 
ance Amendments of 1988.” 


George Bush 


The White House, 
March 23, 1989. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:24 p.m., March 24, 1989] 


Note: The Executive order was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on March 
24. 


Remarks Announcing the Bipartisan 
Accord on Central America 


March 24, 1989 


The President. Well, let me first welcome 
the congressional leadership—Speaker, ma- 
jority leader, and Senator Dole, Senator 
Michel, Congressman Foley—to the White 
House. 

In my Inaugural Address, I advocated a 
bipartisan foreign policy; and today we, the 
Executive and the Congress, Republicans 
and Democrats, will be speaking with one 
voice on an extremely important foreign 
policy issue: Central America. We’ve signed 
today in the Cabinet Room a bipartisan 
accord on Central America which sets out 
the broad outlines of U.S. policy toward the 
region. We’re seeking the same goals as 
those of the people of Central America: de- 
mocracy, security, and peace. 

In order to meet the challenge of realiz- 
ing those goals, we must work together 
with Latin American democratic leaders, 
with the support of our European friends. 
Under the Esquipulas accord, insurgent 
forces have the right to reintegrate into 


their homeland under safe, democratic con- 
ditions with full civil and political rights, 
and that is the desire of the Nicaraguan 
resistance. 


To achieve our objectives the bipartisan 
leadership of Congress has agreed to sup- 
port my request for continued humanitari- 
an assistance at current levels through the 
elections in Nicaragua scheduled for Febru- 
ary 28, 1990. We do not claim the right to 
order the politics of Nicaragua; that is for 
the Nicaraguan people to decide. The Es- 
quipulas accord requires a free, open politi- 
cal process in which all groups can partici- 
pate. The playing field must be level. The 
burden of proof is on the Sandinista govern- 
ment to comply with the promises that it 
has made since 1979. And if they comply, 
we have an opportunity to start a new day 
in Central America. 


The Soviet Union also has an obligation 
and an opportunity to demonstrate its “new 
thinking.” In other regional conflicts, it’s 
adopted a welcome new approach, but in 
Central America, what we’ve seen to date is 
only “old thinking.” The Soviet Union has 
no legitimate security interests in Central 
America; the United States has many. We 
reject any doctrine of equivalence in the 
region. The Soviet Union and Cuba have an 
obligation to stop violating the provisions of 
Esquipulas. 

Some see violence and despair in Central 
America, but I have a different view of its 
future. I can see a democratic Central 
America in which all nations in the region 
live in peace, where resources are devoted 
to social ends instead of military defense. I 
hope the Esquipulas accord and the biparti- 
san accord that we’ve signed here will 
someday be seen as the first step toward 
that future. 

And now I'd like to ask Secretary Baker 
to say a word, and then I think the leaders 
would each like to say something. And they 
will respond to your questions. 

Mr. Secretary, and thank you gentlemen, 
very much. Mr. Speaker, thank you, sir. 

Speaker Wright. It’s been a pleasure. 

The President. Bob, thank you. 

Reporter. Mr. President, does this mean 
the end of the war in Nicaragua? 
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The President. I'd refer the questions to 
the leadership and to the Secretary of State. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:25 a.m. in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. 


Bipartisan Accord on Central America 
March 24, 1989 


The Executive and the Congress are 
united today in support of democracy, 
peace, and security in Central America. 
The United States supports the peace and 
democratization process and the goals of 
the Central American Presidents embodied 
in the Esquipulas Accord. The United States 
is committed to working in good faith with 
the democratic leaders of Central America 
and Latin America to translate the bright 
promises of Esquipulas II into concrete re- 
alities on the ground. 

With regard to Nicaragua, the United 
States is united in its goals: democratization; 
an end to subversion and destabilization of 
its neighbors; an end to Soviet bloc military 
ties that threaten U.S. and regional security. 
Today the Executive and the Congress are 
united on a policy to achieve those goals. 

To be successful the Central American 
peace process cannot be based on promises 
alone. It must be based on credible stand- 
ards of compliance, strict timetables for en- 
forcement, and effective on-going means to 
verify both the democratic and security re- 
quirements of those agreements. We sup- 
port the use of incentives and disincentives 
to achieve U.S. policy objectives. 

We also endorse an open, consultative 
process with bipartisanship as the watch- 
word for the development and success of a 
unified policy towards Central America. 
The Congress recognizes the need for con- 
sistency and continuity in policy and the 
responsibility of the Executive to administer 
and carry out that policy, the programs 
based upon it, and to conduct American 
diplomacy in the region. The Executive will 
consult regularly and report to the Con- 
gress on progress in meeting the goals of 
the peace and democratization process, in- 
cluding the use of assistance as outlined in 
this Accord. 

Under Esquipulas II and the El Salvador 
Accord, insurgent forces are supposed to 
voluntarily reintegrate into their homeland 
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under safe, democratic conditions. The 
United States shall encourage the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua and the Nicaraguan Re- 
sistance to continue the cessation of hostil- 
ities currently in effect. 

To implement our purposes, the Execu- 
tive will propose and the bipartisan leader- 
ship of the Congress will act promptly after 
the Easter Recess to extend humanitarian 
assistance at current levels to the Resistance 
through February 28, 1990, noting that the 
Government of Nicaragua has agreed to 
hold new elections under international su- 
pervision just prior to that date. Those 
funds shall also be available to support vol- 
untary reintegration or voluntary regional 
relocation by the Nicaraguan Resistance. 
Such voluntary reintegration or voluntary 
regional relocation assistance shall be pro- 
vided in a manner supportive of the goals 
of the Central American nations, as ex- 
pressed in the Esquipulas II agreement and 
the El Salvador Accord, including the goal 
of democratization within Nicaragua, and 
the reintegration plan to be developed pur- 
suant to those accords. 

We believe that democratization should 
continue throughout Central America in 
those nations in which it is not yet com- 
plete with progress towards strengthening 
of civilian leadership, the defense of human 
rights, the rule of law and functioning judi- 
cial systems, and consolidation of free, open, 
safe, political processes in which all groups 
and individuals can fairly compete for polit- 
ical leadership. We believe that democracy 
and peace in Central America can create 
the conditions for economic integration and 
development that can benefit all the people 
of the region and pledge ourselves to exam- 
ine new ideas to further those worthy goals. 

While the Soviet Union and Cuba both 
publicly endorsed the Esquipulas Agree- 
ment, their continued aid and support of 
violence and subversion in Central America 
is in direct violation of that regional agree- 
ment. The United States believes that Presi- 
dent Gorbachev’s impending visit to Cuba 
represents an important opportunity for 
both the Soviet Union and Cuba to end all 
aid that supports subversion and destabiliza- 
tion in Central America as President Arias 
has requested and as the Central American 
peace process demands. 
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The United States Government retains ul- 
timate responsibility to define its national 
interests and foreign policy, and nothing in 
this Accord shall be interpreted to infringe 
on that responsibility. The United States 
need not spell out in advance the nature or 
type of action that would be undertaken in 
response to threats to U.S. national security 
interests. Rather it should be sufficient to 
simply make clear that such threats will be 
met by any appropriate Constitutional 
means. The spirit of trust, bipartisanship, 
and common purpose expressed in this 
Accord between the Executive and the 
Congress shall continue to be the founda- 
tion for its full implementation and the 
achievement of democracy, security, and 
peace in Central America. 


George Bush 
President of the United States 
James C. Wright, Jr. 
Speaker of the House 
George J. Mitchell 
Senate Majority Leader 
Thomas S. Foley 
House Majority Leader 
Robert Dole 
Senate Republican Leader 
Robert H. Michel 
House Republican Leader 


The White House, 
March 24, 1989. 


Statement on the Bipartisan Accord on 
Central America 


March 24, 1989 


The President of a Central American de- 
mocracy was asked recently what is the 
most important step the United States can 
take. He said: “Speak with one voice.” 
Today, for the first time in many years, the 
President and Congress, the Democratic 
and Republican leadership in the House 
and Senate, are speaking with one voice 
about Central America. 

In my inaugural address I reached out my 
hand to the leadership of Congress in both 
parties asking them to join with me to re- 
build a bipartisan foreign policy based on 
trust and common purpose. Today I am 


gratified that the Speaker and the majority 
and minority leaders of the Senate and 
House have extended their hands back to 
me. 

We have signed today together a Biparti- 
san Accord on Central America. It sets out 
the broad outlines of U.S. policy towards 
that troubled region and commits both the 
Executive and Congress to work together to 
achieve it. 

The goals we seek are the goals which the 
people of Central America yearn for: de- 
mocracy, security, and peace. Those are the 
pledges made by the Central American 
Presidents in the Esquipulas II accord. That 
agreement is an integrated whole: All of its 
provisions must move forward together if 
any of them are to be fulfilled. Our chal- 
lenge now is to turn those promises into 
concrete realities on the ground. 

The only way we can meet that challenge 
is if Latin democratic leaders and the 
United States work together, with the sup- 
port of our European friends and allies, as 
true partners with candor and mutual re- 
spect. I believe Latin leaders are asking for 
that kind of relationship as we confront to- 
gether the many challenges facing our 
hemisphere. As President, I pledge the 
United States is ready to respond. 

Under this Central America agreement, 
insurgent forces have the right to reinte- 
grate into their homeland under safe, 
democratic conditions with full civil and po- 
litical rights. That is the desire of the Nica- 
raguan resistance. It is what they are fight- 
ing for. We hope and believe it can be 
achieved through a concerted diplomatic 
effort to enforce this regional agreement. 
To achieve these goals, the bipartisan lead- 
ership of Congress has agreed to support 
my request for continued humanitarian as- 
sistance to the Nicaraguan resistance 
through the elections scheduled in Nicara- 
gua for February 28, 1990. 

There will be extensive consultations and 
review with respect to these funds effective 
November 30, 1989 by the bipartisan lead- 
ership and relevant committees. However, I 
have been assured that the leadership in 
both Houses supports the extension of this 
assistance through the Nicaraguan elections, 
barring unforeseen circumstances. 
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There is no shortcut to democracy, no 
quick fix. The next weeks and months will 
demand patience and perseverance by the 
democratic community and the hard, tech- 
nical work of ensuring compliance with the 
Esquipulas accord. The United States will 
work in good faith to support that kind of 
diplomatic effort, but we will not support a 
paper agreement that sells out the Nicara- 
guan people’s right to be free. 

We do not claim the right to order the 
politics of that country; that is for the 
people of Nicaragua to decide. We support 
what the Esquipulas accord requires: free, 
open political processes in which all groups 
can fairly and safely compete for political 
leadership. That means the playing field 
must be level; all, including the current 
government, must respect the majority’s 
decision in the end; and the losers must also 
retain the political rights to operate as a 
legal opposition and contest again for politi- 
cal authority in the next recurring election 
contest. 


The burden of proof is on the Sandinista 
government to do something it has stead- 
fastly refused to do from 1979 to 1989: to 
keep its promises to the Nicaraguan people 
to permit real democracy, keep its promises 
to its neighbors not to support subversion in 
Central America, and keep its obligation to 
this hemisphere not to permit the establish- 
ment of Soviet-bloc bases in Central Amer- 
ica. If those promises are kept, we have an 
opportunity to start a new day in Central 
America, but if those pledges continue to 
be violated, we hope and expect that other 
nations will find ways to join us to condemn 
those actions and reverse those processes. 


The Soviet Union also has an obligation 
and an opportunity: to demonstrate that its 
proclaimed commitment to “new thinking” 
is more than a tactical response to tempo- 
rary setbacks, but represents instead a new 
principled approach to foreign policy. In 
other regional conflicts around the world, 
the Soviet Union has adopted a welcome 
new approach that has helped resolve long- 
standing problems in constructive ways. In 
Central America, what we have seen from 
the Soviet Union and Cuba can only be de- 
scribed as “old thinking.” 

In the last decade, the Soviet bloc has 
poured at least $50 billion in aid into Cuba 
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and Nicaragua. Soviet and Cuban aid is 
building in Nicaragua a military machine 
larger than all the armies of the other Cen- 
tral American nations combined and contin- 
ues to finance violence, revolution, and de- 
struction against the democratically elected 
government of El Salvador. Indeed, Soviet- 
bloc military support for the Marxist guer- 
rillas has increased since the United States 
ended military support for the Nicaraguan 
resistance, and Soviet military aid to the 
Government of Nicaragua continues at 
levels wholly uncalled for by any legitimate 
defensive needs. The continuation of these 
levels of Soviet-bloc aid into Central Amer- 
ica raises serious questions about Soviet atti- 
tudes and intentions towards the United 
States. 


The Soviet Union has no legitimate secu- 
rity interest in Central America, and the 
United States has many. We reject any doc- 
trine of equivalence of interest in this 
region as a basis tor negotiations. Instead, 
the Soviet Union and Cuba have an obliga- 
tion to the leaders of Central America to 
stop violating the provisions of the Esquipu- 
las accord, which the Soviet Union and 
Cuba both pledged to uphold. The time to 
begin is now. 

In signing the Esquipulas accord, Presi- 
dent Oscar Arias of Costa Rica said: “With- 
out democracy, there can be no peace in 
Central America.” He is right. But with de- 
mocracy and peace in Central America can 
come new hope for economic development 
in which all of the people of the region can 
share. One can look at the terrible violence 
ravaging Central America and despair, but I 
have a different vision of its future. I ean 
see a democratic Central America in which 
all of the Nations of the region live in peace 
with each other; where the citizens of the 
region are safe from the violence of the 
state or from revolutionary guerrillas; 
where resources now devoted to military 
defense could be channeled to build hospi- 
tals, homes, and schools. That is not a 
dream if all the people and nations of the 
Americas will it to be true. I hope the Es- 
quipulas accord and perhaps, also, the bi- 
partisan accord will someday be seen as the 
first step toward its fulfillment. 
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Remarks on Greeting the Crew of the 
Space Shuttle Discovery - 


March 24, 1989 


The President. Dr. Fletcher and Admiral 
Truly, Commander Mike Coats, and crew, 
friends and families: First, let me just take a 
second to salute Dr. Fletcher, whose name 
has become almost synonymous with 
NASA’s [National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration]. And as you know, he will 
be retiring on April 8th, and I want to 
thank him for his example, for his leader- 
ship, and for his commitment to this space 
program. He’s been an inspiration to every- 
body not just in this administration and in 
government but all across the country, and 
we all owe him a vote of great thanks. 
[Applause] 

And I think Jim, like these gentlemen 
with me, show that America is a family. 
And there are moments when we celebrate 
as a family would: moments of remem- 
brance and moments of pride. And last Sat- 
urday, nearly half a million people wel- 
comed these gentlemen’s return to An- 
drews—Andrews—Freudian  slip—{/augh- 
ter|—Edwards Air Force Base. And they 
were there to pay America’s respects to 
your courage and to your enterprise. And 
today, we, too, salute the story that you’ve 
written. You’ve shown once again that 
teamwork works. And in a sense, though, 
your triumph is personal. After all, it’s you 
who braved the elements and performed 
the tasks which made this mission such a 
success. 

But in a larger sense, the story of Discov- 
ery is as American as “Opening Day,” time- 
less as our history. And it says that to Amer- 
icans: Nothing lies beyond our reach. It 
speaks to our capacity to dare and to dream 
the impossible. My friends, this quality has 
graced every great moment of the Ameri- 
can story. And by enriching our lives and 
our children’s lives, it can shape America’s 
dreams of the 21st century. 

On the flight of Discovery, you showed 
anew America’s genius in science and tech- 
nology. By conducting the protein crystal 
growth experiments, you furthered ad- 
vancements in medical research. And you 
used the IMAX camera to study this plan- 
et’s environmental damage. And I hope 
that this will lead—I’m confident it will—to 


our knowledge base and that that, in turn, 
will lead to reducing the threat to our 
Earth’s environment. And you launch a 
TADR satellite, which completes the Satel- 
lite Communications Network that will 
allow: us more effectively and efficiently to 
relay data from all of our scientific satellites 
to Earth. And in short, you showed exactly 
where we are going and why. And we’re 
exploring the new horizons of this nation’s 
technological future. For as Americans, we 
are driven always by a restlessness to do 
better. This desire links the generations and 
has pushed back the frontiers of research 
and exploration. 

For evidence, I point to two students 
here today. They show how tomorrow’s 
technological promise lies in the youth of 
today. John Vellinger was in ninth grade 
when he started work on an experiment 
using chicken embryos to study how tissues 
develop in weightlessness. And last week 
his experiment flew on shuttle Discovery. 
And so did the work of Andrew Fras. His 
experiment studied microgravity’s effect on 
the healing of bones. John and Andrew 
show how America’s future will depend, in 
space and on Earth, on our most precious 
resource: our youth. 

You know, Adlai Stevenson once spoke of 
the awful majesty of outer space. This 
voyage of the shuttle Discovery is over, but 
its spirit lives, linking the majesty of outer 
space with the greatness of America. And 
we're going to forge even strong links as we 
reaffirm our commitment to the shuttle 
program, as our science missions open up 
new horizons of knowledge, and as space 
station Freedom symbolizes the promise of 
man. As we do, we will honor the spirit of 
Discovery, the spirit which throws open the 
possibilities of tomorrow and which points 
us toward the stars. 

Gentlemen, your mission is accomplished. 
Your nation says, well done, thank you, God 
bless you, and God bless America. Thank 
you, fellas. 

Commander Coats. Well, thank you, Mr. 
President. We deeply appreciate your 
words of support for our country’s space 
program. We represent thousands of people 
that work very hard to get the shuttle off 
the ground each time. And the encourage- 
ment you’ve shown is deeply appreciated. 
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We also appreciate your words talking 
about family and the importance of youth. 
All of us on this crew are very proud of our 
wives and of our children. And when we’re 
not working in the space program, we're 
talking about our families. And it’s been 
very encouraging to us to see you and Mrs. 
Bush and the emphasis that you place on 
family. We think it’s wonderful, and we ap- 
plaud that, sir. 

We presented Mrs. Bush with a gold shut- 
tle charm on a necklace earlier this morn- 
ing. When it became obvious that we would 
be flying the first flight of this administra- 
tion, we had a lot of discussion about what 
to fly for the President. And it became ap- 
parent quickly that we really wanted to fly 
something for Mrs. Bush as well. She’s obvi- 
ously a very special lady and she’s very spe- 
cial to us. And we presented that with her 
this morning, and we’d like to thank you for 
a very special First Lady. When we dis- 
cussed what to fly for our new President, 
most of us, of course, being home-ported in 
Houston, Texas, wanted to fly a Texas flag. 
It became obvious that, as proud as we are 
of our new President being from Texas, it 
probably wasn’t appropriate to give you a 
Texas flag, sir, since you’re now President 
of all these United States. So, we did fly a 
United States flag, and we’d like to present 
that to you right now, sir. And with it goes 
this plaque that says, “Presented to the 
President of the United States of America, 
George Bush. This United States flag was 
flown in the official flight kit aboard the 
orbiter Discovery, STS 29, March 13th 
through 18th, 1989.” And each of the crew 
members have signed it. Sir, thank you very 
much. 

The President. That’s lovely. Well, thank 
you for the special—that actually went? 
Thank you all. Let me get the wives to 
come up. Come up here, ladies, so they can 
get a fitting group picture here. Pick out a 
husband. [Laughter] 

I'd like to ask the Members of Congress 
that are here to come and say hello to these 
gentlemen before they head on back to 
Houston, Texas, which I understand they’re 
fixing to do right after this. So, I see some 
right here. 

Come on, you guys. Jim, Jamie, and the 
Senator—come on. We'll just say a quick 
hello to these people, because I don’t know 
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if they’re going to have the chance—Con- 
gress is out—to go up to the Hill. Here’s Jim 
Sensenbrenner here. This is the chairman. 
Be nice to this guy. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his closing remarks, he re- 
ferred to Representatives F. James Sensen- 
brenner, Jr., of Wisconsin and Jamie L. 
Whitten of Mississippi, and Senator Quen- 
tin N. Burdick of North Dakota. The space 
shuttle “Discovery” was launched on March 
13 from the Kennedy Space Center in Cape 
Canaveral, FL, and returned to Edwards Air 
Force Base, CA, on March 18. The members 
of the crew included: Capt. Michael L. Coats, 
USN, flight commander; Col. John E. Blaha, 
USAF, mission pilot; Col. James F. Buchli 
and Col. Robert C. Springer, USMC, mission 
specialists; and James P. Bagian, physician 
and mission specialist. 


Nomination of William H. Taft IV To 
Be United States Permament 
Representative to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization Council 

March 24, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William H. Taft IV to be 
the U.S. Permanent Representative on the 
Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization with the rank and status of Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 
He would succeed Alton Keel. 

Since 1984 Mr. Taft has been Deputy 
Secretary of Defense in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this he was General Counsel at the 
Department of Defense, 1981-1984. Mr. 
Taft was a partner with the law firm of 
Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin and Op- 
penheimer in Washington, DC, 1977-1981; 
General Counsel at the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1973-1976; 
Executive Assistant to the Director in the 
Office of Management and Budget, 1972- 
1973; and Special Assistant to the Deputy 
Director in the Office of Management and 
Budget, 1970-1972. He was attorney advis- 
er to the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, 1970, and an associate with 
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Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam and Roberts of 
New York City, 1969-1970. 

Mr. Taft graduated from Yale College 
(B.A., 1966) and Harvard Law School (J.D., 
1969). He was born September 13, 1945, in 
Washington, DC. He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Lorton, VA. 


Proclamation 5945—Women’s History 
Month, 1989 and 1990 


March 24, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Women have written many proud pages 
in the history of the United States, through- 
out all areas of our national life. Women’s 
History Month is a time to recognize those 
contributions and the critical role they have 
played in the preservation of the principles 
and values that all Americans hold dear. 

Women have served with distinction in 
all professions; they l.ave contributed to our 
Nation’s prosperity in all fields of business; 
they have served our country with courage 
in time of conflict; they have educated and 
inspired our children; and they have fig- 
ured prominently in all our great struggles 
for political and social reform. Today 
women play a major role in our public 
life—they can be found working in the Con- 
gress, in the Cabinet, on the Supreme 
Court, and in our embassies around the 
world. Every aspect of our national life has 
been touched by the leadership, energy, 
and insight of outstanding American 
women. 

This month, as we recall the achieve- 
ments of prominent women in U.S. history, 
we also remember the quiet yet lasting con- 
tributions women have made to our society 
through the family, as volunteers in local 
charities or relief organizations, and as lead- 
ers in our churches. Women have demon- 
strated their great love for this country and 
have made that love real by their engage- 
ment in the lives of others. If any definition 
of a successful life must include service to 
others, countless women live successful 
lives. Through their tireless service on a 


daily basis, the women of our Nation have 
woven the fabric of families and communi- 
ties. For it is the family and the local com- 
munity that have always been our Nation’s 
stronghold, the first and greatest source of 
Americans’ civic pride and sense of duty. 
The women who have sustained these insti- 
tutions throughout America’s history have 
strengthened this country beyond measure. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
148, has designated the month of March 
1989 and the month of March 1990 as 
“Women’s History Month” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of the events. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 1989 and March 
1990 as Women’s History Month. I call 
upon all Americans to observe these months 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fourth day of March, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-nine, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two 
hundred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:25 p.m., March 24, 1989} 


Nomination of Joseph B. Gildenhorn 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
Switzerland 


March 24, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Joseph B. Gildenhorn to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Switzerland. He would succeed Philip D. 
Winn. 

Since 1962 Mr. Gildenhorn has served as 
president and director of JBG Real Estate 
Associates, Inc., in Washington, DC. He has 
also been a senior partner with Brown, Gil- 
denhorn, and Jacobs in Washington, DC, 
1958 to present. Prior to this Mr. Gilden- 
horn served as an attorney with the Office 
of the General Counsel of the Securities 
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and Exchange Commission in Washington, 
DC, 1956-1958. Mr. Gildenhorn has served 
in several capacities with the United Jewish 
Appeal Federation of Greater Washington, 
including president, 1987-1989; vice presi- 
dent, 1986-1987; and major gifts chairman, 
1981-1983. 

Mr. Gildenhorn graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland (B.S., 1951) and Yale 
University Law School (LL.B. and J.D., 
1954). Mr. Gildenhorn was born September 
17, 1929, in Washington, DC. He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and currently resides 
in Washington, DC. 


Nomination of Paul Matthews 
Cleveland To Be United States 
Ambassador to Malaysia 


March 24, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Paul Matthews Cleveland 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Malaysia. He would succeed John Camer- 
on Monjo. 

Since 1986 Mr. Cleveland has served as 
Ambassador to New Zealand and Ambassa- 
dor to Western Samoa. Prior to this Mr. 
Cleveland served as Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion at the U.S. Embassy in Seoul, South 
Korea. Mr. Cleveland has served in several 
capacities at the Department of State, in- 
cluding Director of Korean Affairs, 1981- 
1982; Director of Thai Affairs, 1980-1981; 
Deputy Director and Director of Regional 
Affairs, East Asian Bureau, 1977-1980; po- 
litical counselor in Seoul, South Korea 
1973-1977; Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary for East Asian Affairs, 1970-1973; 
economic officer at the office of fuels and 
energy, 1968-1970; and economic officer in 
Jakarta, Indonesia, 1965-1968. 

Mr. Cleveland graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1953) and Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy (M.A., 1965). He was 
born on August 25, 1931, in Boston, MA. 
Mr. Cleveland is married, has four children, 
and resides in McLean, VA. 
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Nomination of Chic Hecht To Be 
United States Ambassador to the 
Bahamas 


March 24, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Senator Chic Hecht to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Commonwealth of the Bahamas. He would 
succeed Carol Boyd Hallett. 

Senator Hecht served in the United 
States Senate, representing the State of 
Nevada from 1983 to 1989. Senator Hecht 
served in the Nevada State senate and was 
senate minority leader, 1967-1975. He also 
served as a special agent in the U.S. Army 
Intelligence Corps, 1951-1953. 

Senator Hecht graduated from Washing- 
ton University (B.S., 1949). He was born No- 
vember 30, 1928, in Cape Girardeau, MO. 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in Las Vegas, NV. 


Nomination of Richard H. Solomon To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of State 


March 24, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard H. Solomon to be 
Assistant Secretary of State (East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs). He would succeed Gaston 
Joseph Sigur, Jr. Richard L. Armitage, who 
was previously announced for the position 
as Assistant Secretary of State (East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs), has been asked by the 
President to remain at the Department of 
Defense in a senior position which will be 
announced at a later date. 

Since 1986, Dr. Solomon has been the 
director of the policy planning staff of the 
Department of State. He previously served 
from 1976 to 1986 as head of the Rand 
Corporation’s political science department 
and also directed the corporation’s research 
program on international security policy 
from 1977 to 1983. From 1971 to 1973 he 
was Senior Staff member for Asian Affairs 
on the National Security Council and was 
professor of political science at the Universi- 
ty of Michigan from 1966 to 1971. 
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Dr. Solomon graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (S.B., 1960 
and Ph.D., 1966). He was an international 
affairs fellow of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations in 1971 and served as a consultant to 
the President’s Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies from 
1978 to 1980. 


Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to John J. Maresca While 
Serving as Chief of the United States 
Delegation to the Conference on 
Confidence and Security Building 
Measures and Disarmament in Europe 
March 24, 1989 


The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to John J. Maresca, of 
Connecticut, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, 
in his capacity as Chief of the United States 
Delegation to the Negotiations on Confi- 
dence and Security Building Measures. 

Since 1986 he has been serving as the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for European 
and NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation] Policy at the Department of De- 
fense. Mr. Maresca graduated from Yale 
University (B.A., 1959). He served in the 
U.S. Navy from 1959 to 1965, and his for- 
eign languages are French, Italian, and 
Dutch. Mr. Maresca is married, has one 
child, and resides in Chevy Chase, MD. 


Nomination of Edward Noonan Ney To 
Be United States Ambassador to 
Canada 


March 24, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edward Noonan Ney to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Canada. He would succeed Thomas Michael 
Tolliver Niles. 

Since 1986 Mr. Ney has served as the 
chairman of PaineWebber/Young & Rubi- 
cam Ventures and vice chairman of 
PaineWebber, Inc. Prior to this he was 


chairman, president, and chief executive of- 
ficer of Young and Rubicam, Inc. In April 
1984, Mr. Ney was appointed to the Board 
for International Broadcasting. He was a 
member of the Grace commission and the 
Commission on National Elections. He is a 
member of the services policy advisory 
committee of the United States Trade Rep- 
resentative and serves on the advisory 
board of the Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies. 

Mr. Ney graduated from Amherst College 
and served as an ensign in the Navy Air 
Corps during World War II. He currently 
resides in New York City. 


Nomination of Charles Edgar Redman 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
Sweden 


March 24, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles Edgar Redman to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Sweden. He would succeed Gregory J. 
Newell. 

Since 1986 Mr. Redman has served as the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Af- 
fairs. Mr. Redman entered the Foreign 
Service in June 1974. He served first in the 
State Department Operations Center and 
then as staff assistant in the Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs. In December 1976 he began a 
tour of duty as political officer at the U.S. 
Embassy in Paris. He then served from 
1979 to 1982 on the NATO international 
staff as Deputy Director of the Private 
Office of the Secretary-General of NATO. 
Following a 2-year assignment as political 
officer in Algiers, he returned to Washing- 
ton in August 1984 to become Deputy Di- 
rector, and then Acting Director, of the 
Office of European Security and Political 
Affairs. Since July 1985 Mr. Redman has 
served as Deputy Spokesman for the De- 
partment of State. On October 12, 1986, he 
also became the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs at the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Redman graduated from the United 
States Air Force Academy (B.S., 1966) and 
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Harvard University (M.A., 1968). He served 
in the U.S. Air Force until 1974, including 
assignments in Vietnam and on the air staff 
in Washington as Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence. Mr. 
Redman was born December 24, 1943, in 
Waukegan, IL. He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Bethesda, MD. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 20 


The President met at the White House 
with: 


—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 


Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—U.S. Ambassador to the Philippines 
Nicholas Platt and Gov. Guy Hunt of 
Alabama, to discuss drug abuse and 
trafficking; 

—Cardinal Casaroli of the Vatican; 

—Foreign Secretary Fernando Solana of 
Mexico; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush hosted a reception in the Residence at 
the White House for U.S. Roman Catholic 
Cardinals. 


March 21 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Archbishop Iakovos of the Greek Or- 
thodox Archdiocese of North and South 


America, for the observance of Greek 
Independence Day; 

—the Tennessee State University basket- 

ball team; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 

President; 

—Secretary of Labor Elizabeth H. Dole, 

to discuss the minimum wage. 

The President announced that Secretary 
of State James A. Baker III will serve as his 
personal representative to attend the funer- 
al of John J. McCloy. Accompanying Secre- 
tary Baker as official representatives of the 
President will be: 


Mrs. Dean Acheson, widow of former Secretary 
of State Acheson 

Representative E. Thomas Coleman, of Missouri, 
vice chairman, Congressional Study Group on 
Germany 

Ambassador Martin J. Hillenbrand, former Am- 
bassador to the Federal Republic of Germany 

Former Senator Charles McC. Mathias, of Mary- 
land, chairman of the American Council on 
Germany 

Ambassador George C. McGhee, former Ambas- 
sador to the Federal Republic of Germany 

Ambassador Joseph Verner Reed, Chief of Proto- 
col 

Ambassador Vernon A. Walters, Ambassador- 
designate to the Federal Republic of Germany 


March 22 

The President met at the White House 
with John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush hosted a reception in the Residence at 
the White House for the Inaugural Family 
Housing Group. 


March 23 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—children with life-threatening illnesses, 
as part of the Make a Wish Program; 

—administration officials, to discuss the 
budget; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 





March 24 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Members of Congress; 

—Darryl Waltrip, 1989 Daytona 500 
winner; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III, 
for lunch. 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended Good Friday services at St. 
Johns Church at Lafayette Square. 

The President sent to the Congress re- 
quests for additional appropriations totaling 
$2.2 billion in budget authority: $892.4 mil- 
lion in appropriations to liquidate contract 
authority and $144.6 million in transfer au- 
thority for fiscal year 1989 and $444.5 mil- 
lion in budget authority and $62.5 million 
in appropriations to liquidate contract au- 
thority in fiscal year 1990. Most of the in- 
creases for fiscal year 1989 are required by 
law for mandatory Federal programs. All 
outlays resulting from fiscal year 1989 re- 
quests for discretionary programs would be 
offset mainly through a percentage reduc- 
tion to be applied to a set of programs iden- 
tified in a report to be transmitted to the 
Congress with this package. This transmittal 
also includes fiscal year 1989 and 1990 ap- 
propriation requests for the legislative 
branch and the judiciary. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush left the White House to visit President 
José Napoleén Duarte Fuentes of El Salva- 
dor at Walter Reed Army Hospital. Follow- 
ing the visit, the President and Mrs. Bush 
went to Camp David, MD, for the week- 
end. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





Released March 21 


Fact sheet: 
The President’s minimum wage proposal 


Released March 22 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the students and faculty of Con- 
estoga Valley High School in Lancaster, PA 


Advance text: 


Remarks to the law enforcement communi- 
ty in Wilmington, DE 


Released March 23 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers Congress of American Industry 


Released March 24 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Bipartisan Accord on 
Central America—by Secretary of State 
James A. Baker III; Jim Wright, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives; George 
Mitchell and Robert Dole, majority and mi- 
nority leaders of the Senate, respectively; 
Thomas S. Foley and Robert H. Michel, ma- 
jority and minority leaders of the House of 
Representatives, respectively. 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 21 


SJ. Res. 64 / Public Law 101-3 

To designate March 25, 1989, as “Greek 
Independence Day: A National Day of 
Celebration of Greek and American De- 
mocracy” 
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Approved March 23 


HJ. Res. 117 / Public Law 101-4 
To proclaim March 20, 1989, as “National 
Agriculture Day” 


HJ. Res. 167 / Public Law 101-5 
To designate March 16, 1989, as “Freedom 
of Information Day” 


Approved March 24 


HJ. Res 148 / Public Law 101-6 
Designating the month of March in both 
1989 and 1990 as “Women’s History 
Month” 
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AFL-CIO. See Labor & Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, American Federation of 
AIDS. See Health and medical care 
ASEAN. See South East Asian Nations, Association 
of 
Abortion—110, 126 
Academy. See other part of subject 
Acid rain. See Environment 
Acquired immune deficiency 
Health and medical care 
Administration. See other part of subject 
Adoption—180 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, Nation- 
al—179, 271, 362 
Afghanistan 
Administration policies—204, 205, 210 
Economic assistance—204, 211 
Internal situation—205 
Pakistan, role—210, 241 
Relations with U.S.—123, 204 
Soviet role—123, 204, 210, 211, 219 
Afro-American (Black) History Month, National— 
140 
Aged. See specific subject 
Agency. See other part of subject 
Agriculture 
Chilean fruit, import restrictions. See Chile 
Free market policies—183, 201 
Agriculture, Department of 
Deputy Secretary—201, 259 
President’s views—201 
Secretary—201 
Under Secretary—300 
Air Force, Department of the, Alaskan Air Com- 
mand, Commander—230 
Airline industry. See Aviation 
Alaska 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge—112, 231 
Elmendorf Air Force Base—230 
Governor—230 
President’s visit—230 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
America, U.S.S.—138 
American. See other part of subject . 
Antidefamation League—344 
Anti-Semitism. See Human rights 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. See Alaska 
Argentina, U.S. Ambassador—375 
Armed Forces, U.S. 
See also specific military department; Defense 
and national security 
.Drug trafficking prevention, role—176, 288 
Europe, role. See Europe, defense and security 


syndrome. See 


Armed Forces, U.S.—Continued 
Korea, role. See Korea, Republic of 
POW.-MIA’s—101, 103, 141 
President’s views—139, 176, 183, 232, 250, 287 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, U.S.— 
325, 349 
Arms and munitions 
See also Nuclear weapons : 
Chemical weapons—182, 236, 248, 349 
Combatant ships—363 
Conventional forces and weapons—230, 236, 
295, 307, 349 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 
High technology weapons, proliferation—182, 
248 
Quality—139 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the, National Endowment for the Humanities— 
274 
Asia-Pacific region 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—246, 257 
Democracy and freedom—257 
President’s views—182, 231, 232, 255, 257 
Association. See other part of subject 
Atomic Energy Agency, International—182 
Attorney General. See Justice, Department of 
Attorneys General, National Association of —335 
Australia,.U.S. Ambassador—375 
Aviation 
Airline labor dispute—279, 290, 292 
Japan-U.S. jet fighter—367 
Safety—161, 290 
Aviation Administration, Federal. See Transporta- 
tion, Department of 
Award. See other part of subject 


Banking. See Monetary affairs 
Belgium, King—241 
Bicentennial. See other part of subject 
Black history month. See Afro-American (Black) 
History Month, National 
Boy Scouts of America—192 
Brazil, President—241, 257 
Brotherhood. See other part of subject 
Budget, Federal 
Administration policies--164 
Deficit—100, 106, 108, 143, 150, 178, 191, 198, 
199, 209, 212, 230, 242, 252, 268, 291, 355, 
358, 361, 369 
Fiscal year 1989—214 
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Budget, Federal—Continued 
Fiscal year 1990—178, 184, 189, 191, 198, 199, 
207, 208, 212, 213, 221, 242, 275, 278, 286, 
287, 296, 301, 302, 311, 322, 336, 337, 347, 
353, 356-358, 366, 369 
Line-item veto—178, 198 
Reform of process—178, 198, 268 
Rescissions—178 
Bureau. See other part of subject 
Business Hall of Fame, National. See Junior 
Achievement 
Business and indust: 
Capital gains tox, ave Taxation, tax reform 
Child-care facilities, liability insurance. See 
Children and youth, child care 
Deregulation. See Regulatory reform 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Ethics—149 
Foreign investment. See Economy, internation- 


Government’s role—267 

Mandated employee benefits. See Labor issues, 
Government’s role 

President’s views—183 

Productivity and competitiveness—148, 191, 
238, 266, 301, 356 

Small and minority business—127, 266, 267, 
345 

Voluntarism, role. See Voluntarism 

Business and Industry Association of New Hamp- 
shire—190 


CCTV—250 
Cabinet 
See also specific position 
Domestic Policy Council—177 
Economic Policy Council—177 
Meeting with President—259 
President’s views—177, 337 
California, book store bombings—259 
Cambodia 
Administration policies—241, 257 
Chinese role—257 
President—241, 257 
La role—241 


Acid rain. See Environment 
—— coal technology agreement. See Energy, 
President’s visit—187 
Prime Minister—187 
Relations with U.S.—187, 189 
Trade with U.S.—160, 187 
Capital punishment. See Law enforcement and 


crime 
Central America 


See also specific country 

Democracy and freedom—167, 182, 205, 237 

Nicar conflict—237 
Central Intelligence Agency—107, 200, 271, 325 
Chemical weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Children and youth 

See also specific subject 

Administration policies—180, 357 
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Children and youth—Continued 
Child care—180, 267, 291, 348, 352, 353, 361 
President’s views—154, 183, 301, 364 

Chile, fruit exports to U.S., poison threat—368 

China 

Ambassador, U.S.—250, 354 

Cambodia, role. See Cambodia 

Central Military Commission Chairman—121, 
246, 249, 251, 253, 255, 291 

Cultural exchanges with U.S.—238, 239, 248 

Economy—247, 252 

Educational exchanges with U.S. See Education 

Embassy, U.S.—249 

Foreign investment. See Economy, internation- 


General Secretary—246, 251, 252 
Human rights—244, 259, 291 
Military cooperation with U.S.—239, 248 
Patents and copyrights. See Patents, copyrights, 
and trademarks 
Premier—246, 247, 251, 252 
President—246, 247, 251 
President Bush’s visit—247-250, 253, 257, 259, 
274 
President’s views—251 
Relations with Soviet Union—246, 248, 257 
Relations with Taiwan. See Taiwan 
Relations with U.S.—120, 231, 238, 240, 246- 
251, 253 
Science and technology cooperation with U.S. 
See Science and technology 
Trade with U.S.—238, 247, 252 
Citizens for a Sound Economy—198 
Civil rights 
Government’s role—313 
President’s views—178, 220 
Colleges and universities. See specific institution; 
Education 
Colorado 
Governor—364 
President’s visit—364, 367 
Colt Industries, Inc.—368 
Commerce, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—298, 299, 308, 316 
General Counsel—315 
Minority Business Development Agency—127 
Secretary—147, 265, 271, 358, 364 
Under Secretaries—299, 315, 357 
Commerce, international 
Administration policies—147, 160 
Free and fair trade—148, 160, 201, 221, 230, 
238, 240, 266 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT)—143, 160, 201, 229, 230 
President’s views—159, 266, 301 
Protectionism—256 
Trade deficit—106 
Commission. See other part of subject 
Committee. See other part of subject 
Concern for Sudan, National Day of —344 
Conference. See other part of subject 
Confidentiality. See Defense and national security 





Congress 
House Speaker. See Speaker of House of Repre- 
sentatives 
Pay—119, 123, 165, 169 
Senate President. See Vice President 
Congressional Budget Office—199 
Conservation 
See also Environment 
Administration policies—170 
Park system—180 
Constitutional amendments 
Balanced Federal budget. See Budget, Federal, 
deficit 
Human life. See Abortion 
Consular affairs. See specific country 
Corporation. See other part of subject 
Council. See other part of subject 
Court. See other part of subject 
Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 
Cuba, human rights—258 
Customs Service, U.S. See Treasury, Department 
of the 
Cyprus 
Conflict resolution—269 
Relations with U.S.—270 


Days of observance. See other part of subject 
Defense, Department of 
See also specific military department; Armed 
Forces, U.S. 
Budget—181, 214, 286, 287 
Deputy Secretary—114, 234 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—271, 285, 286, 325, 350, 
354 
Management improvement—265 
Procurement—140, 181, 265 
Secretary—271, 325 
Secretary-designate—166, 167, 175, 176, 219- 
221, 233-235, 242-244, 259, 265, 285, 292, 
297, 314, 325-330, 362, 369 
Defense and national security 
See also Nuclear weapons 
Administration policies—128, 286, 361 
Confidential information, disclosure—208 
Congressional role—182 
Foreign investment, impact—169, 221 
Military procurement—139, 287 
Military strength and deterrence—101, 103, 
181, 190, 287, 288, 363 
President’s views—140, 220, 236, 286, 288, 
293, 297, 349 
Democracy and freedom, President’s views—99, 
101, 122, 143, 182, 223, 235, 250, 257, 259, 
287, 361 
Department. See other part of subject 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal—125, 
147, 164, 167 
Developing countries 
Debt—125, 359 
Japanese economic assistance—143, 152, 229, 
257 


President’s views—143 
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Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional, Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion—116, 197 

Disabled. See specific subject 

Disadvantaged. See specific subject 

Discovery. See Space program, shuttle 

Discrimination. See Civil rights 

Distinguished Rank Award, Presidential—117 

District of Columbia, crime. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime, urban violence 

Domestic policy 
See also specific subject 
Administration policies—147, 151, 178, 191, 

193, 199, 335, 355, 360 
Government’s role—100, 110, 111, 135, 151, 
178, 192, 199, 212, 267, 321, 323, 335 
President’s views—100, 109, 135, 152, 177, 
178, 190, 209, 212, 290, 320, 347, 355 

Domestic Policy Council. See Cabinet 

Drug abuse and trafficking. See Law enforcement 
and crime 

Drug Control Policy, National Director. See 
White House Office 

Drug Enforcement Administration. See Justice, 
Department of 


EURATOM. See European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity 
Eastern Airlines—279, 290, 292, 294 
Eastern Caribbean States, Organization of—217 
Economic Advisers, Council of—149, 350 
Economic Policy Council. See Cabinet 
Economy, international 
Administration policies—238 
Foreign investment—169, 221, 252 
Indebted countries—125 
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Government’s role—125, 150, 356, 360 
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